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Author's  Preface 

THIS  book  owes  its  being  to  the  fact  that  up 
to  the  present  time  literature  dealing  with  the 
planting  of  home  grounds  in  the  middle  and  upper 
South  has  not  been  obtainable.  Nothing  specific 
has  been  written  to  help  the  Southern  home  owner 
solve  the  problems  connected  with  the  planting  and 
maintenance  of  beautiful  grounds.  It  is  true  that  a 
book  on  gardening  appeared  which  dealt  entirely 
with  plants  and  conditions  encountered  along  the 
Southern  coastal  country  and  the  State  of  Florida, 
this  section  having  an  almost  entirely  different  flora 
from  the  middle  and  upper  South. 

Other  literature  relating  to  the  beautifying  of 
home  grounds  referred  primarily  to  the  Northern 
section  of  the  United  States,  and  many  of  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  these  volumes  had  to  be  modi- 
fied before  the  Southern  reader  could  use  the  infor- 
mation at  all. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  author  began  collecting 
data  and  recording  facts  and  impressions  about 
home  grounds  that  would  be  of  value  to  the  Southern 
reader  in  the  middle  and  upper  sections  of  the  South. 

Nearly  all  features  connected  with  the  beautifica- 
tion  of  home  grounds  are  touched  upon  in  this  book 
so  that  some  of  its  chapters  should  be  of  interest  to 
nearly  every  reader. 


The  author  acknowledges  his  grateful  appreciation 
to  all  those  friends  who  helped  in  making  this  book 
possible.  Especially  is  the  author  indebted  to  Ellison 
M.  Smith  to  whom  this  volume  is  affectionately 
dedicated. 

Acknowledgement  is  also  made  to  those  who  per- 
mitted photographs  of  their  properties  to  be  made 
and  to  J.  Frank  Harkey  for  assistance  in  this  respect. 
Authors  whose  works  were  of  value  to  this  writer 
include  Alfred  C.  Hottes,  Robert  B.  Cridland, 
Leonard  H.  Johnson,   C.   C.   Newman   and  others. 

Geo.  R.  Briggs 

Greenville,  S.  C. 
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Chapter  I 

Principles  of  Landscape  Designing 

Three  Simple  Rules 

IN  making  plans  for  planting  your  home  grounds, 
you  should  follow  three  simple  rules,  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  rules  apply  alike 
to  the  planting  of  the  small  city  lot  or  the  large  estate. 
The  three  rules  are:  plant  in  massses,  avoid  straight 
lines  and  leave  centers  open.  Let  us  now  consider 
each  rule  in  detail. 

Plant  in  Masses 

This  rule  simply  means  that  shrubs,  trees  or  flow- 
ers should  each  be  grouped  together  for  pleasing 
effect  and  not  scattered  and  mixed  all  over  the  yard. 

Numbers  of  one  kind  should  be  planted  together, 
but  mixing  of  plants  of  different  types  should  be 
avoided.  In  the  case  of  shrubs,  for  instance,  no  less 
than  three  of  the  same  kind  should  be  planted  to- 
gether. Six  or  more  grouped  together  will,  as  a  rule, 
produce  a  more  pleasing  effect. 

In  planting  shade  trees  it  is  more  natural  and  pro- 
duces a  more  charming  effect  to  group  three  or  more 
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Key  to  Planting 

Lefl:  1,  Nandina  domestica;  2,  Abelia; 
3,  Pyracantha;  4,  Ligustrum  lucidum; 
5,  Spiraea  vanhouttei;  6,  Gardenia; 
7,  Weigela;  8,  Viburnum  tinus;  9,  Pho- 
tinia  serrulata;  10,  Forsythia;  11, 
Elaeagnus;  12,  Laurocerasus  officinalis; 
13,  Buddleia;  14,  Ligustrum  japonicum; 
IS,  Spiraea  thunbergi;  16,  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora. 

Right:  For  Spring  flowering — 1,  six 
Spiraea  vanhouttei;  2,  ten  Weigela 
floribunda;  3,  one  Ligustrum  lucidum 
(for  background).  For  Summer  flower- 
ing— -1,  six  Spiraea  Anthony  Waterer; 
2,  ten  Abelia  grandiflora;  3,  one 
Crapemyrtle. 


"Plant  in  Masses" 

On  the  left  is  shown  a  corner  planting  with  sixteen   irinds  of  shrubs,  which  provides 

too   great   a  mixture.     On   the   right  is   a   similar   corner   planting,    showing   a   better 

arrangement  with   only  three  kinds  of  shrubs   massed  together. 


in  one  part  of  the  yard  to  form  a  shady  nook  than 
to  plant  separately  at  regular  intervals.  Exceptions 
to  this  rule  may  be  made  if  the  yard  space  is  very 
small,  or  if  the  planting  of  the  trees  must  be  regular 
to  conform  with  other  trees  along  the  street. 

Flowers,  also,  for  best  effects,  should  be  massed 
in  groups  to  display  greater  splendor  for  the  passerby 
and  to  make  the  yard  more  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
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Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  necessary  for  the  plant- 
ing of  such  specimen  plants  as  the  Deodar  Cedar, 
Weeping  Mulberry  or  other  plants  needing  open 
space  around  them  in  order  to  display  their  full 
beauty. 

In  mixing  different  flowers  or  shrubs  in  a  group, 
the  mixing  should  be  limited  to  as  small  a  number  of 
varieties  as  possible.  Failure  to  do  so  may  cause 
the  planting  to  look  awkward,  and  lack  of  harmony 
may  result,  because  the  various  plants  may  not 
blend.  Especial  care  should  be  taken  to  make  a 
pleasing  arrangement  where  there  are  many  kinds  of 
plants  in  a  small  space. 

It  is  far  better  to  choose  a  small  number  of  plants 
which  you  admire  and  plant  them  in  large  quantities 
than  to  plant  a  few  of  a  great  many  varieties  in  a 
small  place. 

Avoid  Straight  Lines 

The  highest  type  of  landscape  work  is  that  which 
imitates  Nature,  or  which  tries  to  improve  upon  the 
finest  natural  scenery  to  be  found.  It  seems  that 
Nature  abhors  uniformity  or  regularity.  Think  of 
several  of  the  most  beautiful  places  you  have  seen 
while  autoing  or  hiking.  Do  you  ever  remember 
seeing  a  beautiful  natural  planting  where  the  trees 
or  shrubs  were  growing  at  regular  intervals  and 
spaced  exactly  the  same  distance  apart  in  rows  ? 

The  rule  "avoid  straight  lines"  briefly  means  that 
the  lines  of  planting  should  be  pleasing,  smooth  and 
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"Avoid  Straight  Lines" 

On  the   left  are   shovm  plants   arranged   in   straight   rows.     On   the   right,    the  same 
space  is  used  to  group  the  plants  irregularly  so  that  the  result  is  more  pleasing. 
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curving.  The  curves  should  swing  with  grace  and 
abandon,  and  not  with  geometrical  regularity.  Flow- 
ing curves  should  describe  the  general  lines  of  plant- 
ing. Sharp,  zigzag,  or  regular,  monotonous  curves 
should  be  avoided. 
Leave  Center  Open 

The  center  of  the  grounds  to  be  planted  should 
always  be  left  open,  whether  it  be  park,  estate  or 


"Leave  Center  Open" 

Here  the  shrubs  and  flowers  have  been  arranged  in  masses  around  the  borders  of  the 

yard  and  the  foundation  of  the  house,  leaving  a  lawn  in  the  center  and  making  the 

entire  effect  harmonious  and  restful.     One  shade   tree  and  one  specimen  evergreen  are 

located  within  the  lawn  area. 
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"Center  Not  Open" 

This  Illustrates  gardening  vvitliout  a  plaji,  where  the  plants  of  various  kinds  have  been 
mixed  and  scattered  over  the  entire  yard. 


small  front  yard.  This  middle  section  of  the  yard 
should  be  planted  in  grass  as  nothing  else  will  make 
the  planting  around  the  borders  so  pleasing  as  a 
velvety  carpet  of  grass  in  the  foreground.  The 
middle  of  the  yard,  being  left  open  and  sown  in  grass, 
is  then  free  for  use  as  a  playground,  or  a  place  to 
stroll  or  recline  at  ease  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
yard  as  a  whole.    Too,  the  strolling  may  be  done 
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Small  Home  Grounds — Complete 

Key  to  planting:  A,  Chamaecyparis  squarrosa  veitchi;  B,  Chamaecyparis  pisifera 
plumosa;  C,  Abelia  grandiflora;  D,  Spiraea  thunbergi;  E,  Ligustrum  lucidum-  F, 
Ligustrum  japonicum;  G,  Mary  Wallace  Climbing  Roses;  H,  Viburnum  tinus-  J, 
Pyraeantha  coccinea  lalandi;  K,  Thuja  orientalis  aurea  nana;  L,  Weigela  rosea-  M, 
Lagerstroemia  Indica;  N,  Cornus;  0,  Photinia  serrulata;  P.  Fruit  trees;  R,  Cedrus 
deodara;  S,  Acer  platanoides;  T,  Populus  fastigiata;  X,  Vegetables;  Y,  Strawberries; 
Z,  Grape  Vines;  o,  12  Bush  Roses.    Remainder  of  the  yard  is  lawn. 
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without  stepping  on  plants  or  having  the  view  of  the 
yard  obscured  by  large  plants  scattered  about. 

In  the  small  yard,  this  open  space  allows  the  owner 
to  stroll  about  from  one  side  to  the  other  without 
getting  his  shoes  muddy  or  becoming  entangled  in 
various  plants.  The  extent  of  the  yard  also  appears 
much  greater  if  the  center  is  left  open. 

Formal  gardens,  where  plants  are  grouped  with 
regularity,  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter  on 
flower  growing. 

In  following  these  three  rules — plant  in  masses, 
avoid  straight  lines,  and  leave  centers  open — it  does 
not  follow  that  your  yard  will  be  exactly  like  your 
neighbor's.  With  countless  varieties  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers  from  which  to  choose,  you  may  easily 
have  a  yard  that  is  both  diff^erent  and  superior  to 
your  neighbors. 


Chapter  II 


Shade  Trees 

Twelve  Best  Shade  Trees 

IT  is  quite  a  problem  to  narrow  down  our  large  list 
of  shade  trees  for  the  South  and  say  that  we  have 
selected  the  best  dozen  trees  for  purposes  of  shade. 

In  the  upper  section  of  the  South,  the  following 
list  of  one  dozen  trees  is  apparently  the  best  for  pro- 
viding shade  in  the  yard:  Pin  Oak,  Willow  Oak, 
Water  Oak,  Norway  Maple,  Scarlet  Oak,  Elm,  Syca- 
more, Chinaberry,  Ash,  Linden,  Tulip  Poplar  and 
Magnolia. 

Frequently  when  a  new  house  has  been  built,  the 
owner  declares  that  a  quick  growing  tree  is  wanted. 
Unfortunately,  th?  slow  growing  trees  usually  are 
far  better  in  the  end,  the  quick  growing  ones,  as  a 
rule,  being  inferior  in  one  or  more  ways. 

It  would  be  better  to  get  older  and  larger  trees  of 
the  finer  kinds  than  to  get  the  quick  growers  with 
their  faults.  Examples  of  quick  growing  trees  that 
have  many  undesirable  qualities  are  the  Carolina 
Poplar,  the  Silver  Maple  and  the  Mulberry,    The 
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leaves  fall  early  on  the  Poplar  and  Maple  while  the 
leaves  on  the  Mulberry  have  a  dirty  cast.  All  three 
have  a  multitude  of  roots  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  which  take  all  the  plant  food  from  nearby 
plants  and  stop  water  lines  with  their  heavy  feeding 
roots. 

Commenting  briefly  on  some  of  the  desirable 
qualities  of  the  twelve  good  trees  named  previously, 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Oaks  head  the  list 
as  permanent  and  beautiful  shade  trees  for  the  South. 

Pin  Oak:  This  tree  has  a  conical  shape  to  the  top 
when  young,  becoming  oval  in  shape  when  older. 
The  lower  branches  tend  to  droop.  The  edges  of  the 
leaves  are  very  irregular  and  deeply  carved. 

Willow  Oak  and  Water  Oak:  These  two  trees 
are  also  excellent  shade  trees  and  very  much  alike 
in  habits,  so  much  so,  that  only  keen  observers  can 
tell  them  apart.  The  Willow  Oak  is  the  better  of  the 
two  because  it  lives  longer,  has  fewer  enemies  and 
stands  windstorms  and  hardships  better.  The  Willow 
Oak  may  live  eighty  years  or  more,  which  is  some- 
times twice  as  long  as  Water  Oaks  survive.  The 
Willow  Oak  is  distinguished  by  its  narrow,  smooth- 
edged,  elongated  leaves  which  resemble  Willow 
leaves.  Willow  Oaks  are  usually  obtained  from 
farmers  in  the  surrounding  country  at  small  expense. 

Norway  Maple:  This  tree  forms  a  low  head, 
thickly  branched,  so  that  no  sunlight  penetrates; 
consequently,  a  dense  shade  is  produced.    It  is  an 
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excellent  tree  but  slow  growing.  The  Sugar  Maple 
is  similar  in  habits  but  the  Silver  Maple  should  be 
avoided  because  of  its  many  undesirable  qualities. 

Scarlet  Oak:  This  is  one  of  the  good  Oaks  with 
deeply  divided  leaves  which  assume  a  brilliant  red  in 
autumn.   More  gorgeous  than  the  ordinary  Red  Oak. 

Elm:  The  American  Elm  is  tall  and  spreading  with 
graceful  branches  that  soon  overlap,  forming  a  beauti- 
ful arch.  It  grows  fairly  fast  and  has  a  long  life.  The 
Chinese  Elm,  recently  introduced  into  the  United 
States,  is  an  exceedingly  fast  growing  tree,  and 
promises  to  become  an  important  shade  tree  for  the 
South.  It  is  remarkably  free  from  injurious  insects 
and  diseases  and  makes  a  good  shade  quickly. 

Ash:  The  White  Ash  is  an  excellent  shade  tree.  It 
is  very  symmetrical  and  forms  a  large  oval  headed 
tree. 

Linden:  The  Basswood  or  Linden  is  a  large, 
round  headed  tree  with  beautiful  leaves.  Sweet 
scented  blossoms  appear  on  it  in  early  Summer.  It 
makes  a  fine  shade  tree.  The  European  Linden  has 
smaller  leaves. 

Sycamore:  This  is  a  large,  quick  growing  tree 
with  a  habit  of  shedding  its  outer  bark  and  leaving 
irregular  splotches  of  white  new  bark,  and  bearing 
seed  balls.  It  thrives  well  in  the  city  with  consider- 
able pruning. 

Tulip  Poplar:  This  is  not  a  poplar  tree  at  all, 
being  misnamed  as  it  belongs  to  an  entirely  different 
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family.  It  is  quick  growing,  forming  a  large  tree. 
Bees  gather  honey  from  the  tulip-like  flowers  borne 
in  early  Spring.  Large  trees  are  hard  to  transplant. 
Planting  should  be  done  in  early  Spring. 

Chinaberry:  The  Umbrella  China  is  the  best 
quick  growing  shade  tree.  It  forms  a  low  round  head 
with  dense  leaves.  This  tree,  however,  has  one  very 
undesirable  quality  in  that  it  does  not  live  long. 

Magnolia:  This  evergreen  tree  of  the  old  South 
with  its  fragrant  handsome  blossoms  in  early  Summer 
is  greatly  admired  and  planted  by  many.  Its  leaves 
drop  all  along  during  the  Summer,  however,  and  to 
preserve  a  neat  lawn,  one  must  constantly  use  the 
rake. 

In  the  Lower  South:  For  the  Coast  Country 
and  Lower  South  the  Live  Oak,  Darlington  Oak  and 
Laurel  Oak  are  evergreen  and  very  desirable  for 
planting.  The  Camphor  tree  is  also  popular  in  the 
Lower  South. 

When  to  Plant 

Shade  trees  should  be  planted  during  the  dormant 
season  of  the  year,  when  the  leaves  are  off.  This  is 
from  November  1  to  March  15. 

Usually  those  planted  in  November  and  December 
live  better  than  those  planted  in  February  and 
March,  because  the  soil  settles  around  the  roots  dur- 
ing the  Winter  rains  and  new  feed  roots  are  produced, 
ready  to  begin  feeding  by  the  time  the  leaves  appear. 
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Those  trees  planted  in  Spring  produce  leaves  before 
sufficient  roots  are  established,  and  dry  weather 
coming  on  causes  the  trees  to  die  unless  heavily- 
watered. 

How  to  Plant 

Holes  should  be  dug  from  one  to  two  feet  larger  in 
diameter  than  the  space  required  for  the  roots,  and 
about  one  foot  deeper  than  the  roots  actually  will 
occupy.  This  gives  space  for  good  soil  around  and 
below  the  roots  for  future  growth  and  feeding. 

A  tree  eight  to  ten  feet  high  and  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter  of  trunk  is  about  the  size  usually 
bought  from  the  nursery.  It  requires  a  hole  about 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter  and  thirty  to  thirty-six 
inches  deep.   Larger  trees  require  larger  holes. 

In  the  bottom  third  of  hole,  fill  in  with  good  top 
soil  and  two  or  three  shovelfuls  of  rotted  manure  and 
one-half  pound  of  commercial  fertilizer.  Thoroughly 
mix  these  with  the  soil.  Place  the  tree  in  the  hole, 
one  or  two  inches  deeper  than  it  formerly  stood  in 
the  ground,  spread  the  roots  carefully  and  sift  in 
top  soil  or  loamy  rich  soil  (no  manure),  tramping  to 
see  that  all  crevices  under  roots  are  filled  with  soil. 
Carefully  pack  the  soil  and  when  about  three  or  four 
inches  from  top  of  holes,  fill  the  hole  with  several 
gallons  of  water.  Allow  this  to  settle  and  add  more 
loose  soil  and  fertilizer,  being  careful  not  to  fill  the 
hole  entirely.    Leave  the  hole  dished  in  like  a  saucer 
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to  hold  water,  and  leave  a  coating  of  loose  soil  and 
manure  on  top.  Water  heavily  once  every  four  days 
during  dry  weather  until  the  tree  is  well  established. 

The  top  branches  should  be  shortened  and  thinned 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  roots  lost  in  digging 
and  moving  the  tree. 

Never  let  the  roots  of  the  tree  dry  out.  In  moving 
the  tree  the  roots  should  either  be  covered  with  mud, 
wet  sacks,  or  else  be  moved  with  a  ball  of  earth  if 
the  tree  is  an  evergreen.  The  burlap  sack  used  to 
enclose  the  ball  of  earth,  should  be  cut  back  at  the 
top  after  the  tree  is  placed  in  the  hole. 

Never  forget  to  fertilize  the  tree  with  two  or  three 
shovels  of  manure  or  one  to  two  pounds  of  commer- 
cial fertilizer  (an  8-4-4  is  good)  out  near  the  edge  of 
the  hole  every  February  before  growth  starts.  For 
two  or  three  years  cultivate  by  digging  about  two 
inches  deep  around  the  tree  as  far  out  as  the  spread 
of  the  limbs.  Never  let  grass  and  weeds  grow  close 
to  the  young  tree  for  two  or  three  years.  Later, 
fertilizer  may  be  applied  mixed  with  soil  in  holes 
under  the  outer  drip  of  the  limbs,  the  holes  being 
made  a  foot  deep  with  a  crowbar. 

Native  Forest  Trees:  In  moving  Willow  Oaks 
or  other  trees  from  the  woods,  be  certain  to  dig  with 
as  many  roots  as  possible,  keeping  them  protected 
from  drying  out  while  moving.  Trees  moved  with  a 
ball  of  earth  may  be  moved  any  time  during  the  year 
if  carefully  done.  It  will  cause  fewer  losses  if  a  trench 
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Moving  a  Forest  Tree 

Dig  trench  so  that  the  roots  are  cut  off  about  two  feet  from  the  tree 
(10  to  12  feet  in  lieight).  Immediately  refill  the  trench  and  it  will  be 
found  that  new  feed  roots  will  develop  near  the  cut  ends  of  tlie  old  roots. 
When  re-dug  and  moved  several  months  later,  the  trench  is  cut  six  inches 
farthir  out  so  that  some  of  the  newly  formed  roots  may  be  saved. 


is  dug  two  or  three  feet  from  the  tree,  two  feet  deep, 
in  early  Summer  and  immediately  refilled.  The  tree 
should  be  then  dug  and  moved  the  following  Winter. 
Feed  roots  will  have  formed  near  the  cut  ends  of  the 
roots  which  greatly  increase  the  chances  for  life  of 
the  tree.  This  step  is  especially  valuable  when  mov- 
ing native  Oaks  and  other  trees  from  the  woods. 
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Chapter  III 
Lawns 

THERE  are  two  general  classes  of  lawns  in  the 
South;  namely,  sunny  lawns  and  shady  lawns. 
For  hot,  dry  exposures  where  little  care  can  be 
given  to  maintenance,  there  is  only  one  grass,  Ber- 
muda, which  will  stand  rough  usage  and  abuse.  This 
is  the  only  grass  used  extensively  on  school  grounds, 
athletic  fields  and  golf  courses.  Sometimes  this  has  a 
coating  of  white  Dutch  Clover  or  Italian  Rye  grass 
sown  on  top  to  give  a  green  appearance  in  Winter  and 
early  Spring.  These  two  kinds  of  seed  are  merely 
scattered  over  the  top  of  the  Bermuda  grass  in 
September  or  October  and  raked  in  with  a  heavy  rake 
or  harrow  when  the  soil  has  had  a  seasonable  rain. 

Soil  Requirements 

The  average  home  owner  in  the  South  wants  a  fine 
lawn  with  small  expense  and  wants  it  very  quickly, 
usually  having  a  very  poor  soil  to  begin  with. 

He  is  doomed  to  failure  if  his  soil  is  poor  or  of  just 
average  fertility,  unless  he  spends  time  and  money 
making  the  soil  rich. 
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The  evergreen  or  shady  lawn  requires  the  greater 
amount  of  fertilizer  and  work  to  make  a  proper  seed 
bed  for  the  lawn,  but  even  the  Bermuda  lawn  requires 
care  and  fertility  to  produce  pleasing  results.  The 
more  that  is  saved  in  preparing  for  a  lawn  the  less 
successful  the  results  will  be.  There  should  be  no 
skimping  or  halfway  measures  employed. 

Preparation 

It  is  best  to  begin  preparations  for  either  type  of 
lawn  a  year  or  six  months  in  advance  of  planting. 

The  soil  is  first  plowed  or  dug  three  or  more  inches 
deep,  smoothed,  then  coated  with  a  layer  of  manure 
four  to  six  inches  deep,  the  manure  being  disked  or 
chopped  in.  Cowpeas  are  then  planted  in  May  or 
early  June;  these  should  be  broadcast  and  harrowed 
or  raked  in.  In  early  August,  these  Pea  vines  are 
chopped  down  and  plowed  under  with  a  turning  plow 
and  the  land  is  harrowed.  Smoothing  of  the  top  soil 
continues  for  a  few  weeks;  then  commercial  fertilizer 
is  applied  and  harrowed  in.  All  manure  should  be 
applied  several  months  or  a  year  before  sowing  to 
avoid  weeds,  unless  the  manure  comes  from  a 
compost  heap. 

The  Sunny  Lawn 

After  the  soil  has  been  thoroughly  plowed,  fertilized 
and  harrowed,  smooth  and  level,  the  Bermuda  roots 
may  be  planted  any  time  from  May  to  September. 
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A  spot  of  Bermuda  grass  nearby  may  be  plowed  up 
and  the  roots  pulled  apart  for  dropping.  Furrows  are 
run  off  with  a  half  shovel  plow  or  turn  plow  and  the 
roots  dropped  about  one  foot  apart  in  the  furrow. 
These  are  covered  about  three  inches  with  soil  as  a 
new  furrow  is  made  six  or  eight  inches  away. 

Additional  commercial  fertilizer  may  then  be 
scattered  on  this  at  the  rate  of  800  pounds  per  acre 
and  a  roller  used  to  level  and  pack  the  soil  over  the 
roots.  Watering  is  not  necessary  for  Bermuda  roots 
to  live  unless  the  soil  is  extremely  dry  and  powdery. 

If  an  excellent  and  fertile  seed  bed  has  been  pre- 
pared, some  persons  obtain  good  results  by  sowing 
seed  of  Bermuda  grass  in  the  Spring.  Seed  should  not 
be  used  on  poor  or  rough  soil  as  roots  do  much  better 
there. 

Objections:  Some  people  object  to  planting 
Bermuda  roots  as  they  have  seen  many  coarse  Ber- 
muda sods  where  the  grass  appears  tough,  coarse  and 
shaggy.  This  condition  results  from  neglect.  A  well 
fertilized  Bermuda  lawn,  kept  properly  mowed  at 
regular  intervals,  is  as  neat  and  attractive  in  summer 
as  any  lawn  can  be.  Without  a  haircut  regularly, 
Johnnie  is  a  tough  looking  customer,  and  so  is  your 
lawn. 

Bermuda  does  not  grow  well  in  shade,  so  that  some- 
times a  lawn  is  of  two  kinds,  Bermuda  being  planted 
all  over  the  yard  and  the  evergreen  grass  planted  on 
top  of  the  Bermuda  in  the  shady  portions. 
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A  charming  back  yard  scene  in  tiie  hilly  Piedmont  section.  The  attractive  Summer 
house,  with  flowers  surrounding  it,  has  a  large  sloping  lawn  of  Bermuda  grass  reaching 
down  to  a  placid  lake  set  at  the  base  of  huge   Tulip  Poplar  trees  and  some  short 

leaf  Pines. 
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Evergreen  Lawns 

The  evergreen  lawn  is  the  kind  most  people  want, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  in  many  places. 
The  evergreen  grasses  grow  best  in  a  shady  or  semi- 
shady  yard.  Where  there  are  trees,  there  must  be 
more  plant  food  and  more  water  available,  for  the 
trees  will  certainly  get  their  pari-  of  both  water  and 
fertilizer. 

Preparation:  Very  thorough  preparation  must 
be  made  for  the  evergreen  lawn  and  much  more 
expense  is  involved  usually  than  for  Bermuda  lawns. 

A  rich  garden  spot  could  be  easily  converted  into 
an  evergreen  lawn  because  the  fertility  and  condition 
of  the  soil  is  already  ideal  for  the  growth  of  grass. 
Unfortunately,  most  front  yards  are  very  poor  in 
comparison  with  old  garden  spots  and  they  must  be 
made  rich  and  smooth  before  seed  is  sown. 

As  has  been  already  stated  in  this  chapter,  prepara- 
tion should  start  months  ahead  and  Peas  sown  and 
plowed  under  to  condition  the  soil.  If  manure  is 
available,  it  should  be  spread  on  three  to  six  inches 
deep  a  year  or  six  months  ahead  and  worked  into  <-he 
soil. 

To  lime  or  not  to  lime,  that  is  the  question  on  which 
authorities  disagree.  If  ground  limestone  costing 
about  seven  dollars  a  ton  is  used  at  the  rate  of  two 
or  more  tons  an  acre  in  August  or  early  September, 
it  will  make  the  soil  alkaline  instead  of  acid  and  help 
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the  growth  of  Bluegrass.  If  lime  is  not  used,  there 
will  be  fewer  weeds  to  fight  as  weeds  also  prefer  a 
soil  with  lime.  Soil  that  is  rich  and  level  needs  lime 
more  than  other  types  of  soil  do.  Generally,  a  ton 
of  lime  per  acre  will  do  unless  the  soil  has  already 
been  tested  with  litmus  paper  and  found  alkaline. 

A  good  commercial  fertilizer  to  scatter  over  the  soil 
about  two  weeks  before  seeding  is  an  8-4-4  formula 
or  8  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid,  4  per  cent,  ammonia 
and  4  per  cent,  potash.  This  should  be  used  at  the 
rate  of  a  200  pound  sack  on  a  space  30  x  30  feet  and 
thoroughly  raked  into  the  soil.  This  is  at  the  rate  of 
1400  pounds  per  acre.  Bonemeal  used  at  the  same 
rate  is  considered  superior  by  some  persons  and 
tankage  is  an  excellent  fertilizer.  Both  are  rather 
slow  in  taking  effect,  and  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia  is  added  in  small  quantities  for  im- 
mediate use  of  the  plants.  Sheep  manure  is  usually 
too  low  in  plant  food  material,  in  proportion  to  its 
cost,  to  justify  its  being  used. 

If  the  soil  is  light  colored,  needing  humus,  (decayed 
vegetable  matter)  and  manure  is  not  available,  it 
would  be  well  to  scatter  rich  woods'  earth  to  make 
humus  instead  of  the  manure. 

Time  for  Sowing  The  evergreen  lawn  may  be 
sown  in  early  Spring  or  in  the  Fall.  There  should  be 
a  "season  in  the  ground"  or  the  soil  should  be  slightly 
moist.  Better  results  are  usually  obtained  from  Fall 
sowing  as  the  cooler  weather  coming  while  the  grass 
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is  small  holds  back  evaporation  and  promotes  growth. 
If  sowing  is  done  too  late  in  the  Fall  (November)  the 
young  grass  may  be  killed  by  the  thawing  of  frozen 
ground  in  the  upper  South.  Rolling  the  ground  after 
thawing  checks  this  damage. 

A  small  application  of  pulverized  nitrate  of  soda, 
50  to  100  pounds  per  acre,  will  help  the  young  grass 
get  started.  In  dry  weather  it  can  be  dissolved  and 
sprinkled  over  the  lawn.  Later  applications  during 
the  growing  season  will  also  help  greatly  in  making  a 
vigorous  growth  of  grass. 

Grasses  to  Use:  There  are  several  ready  made 
evergreen  grass  mixtures  on  the  market,  some  of 
which  have  proved  very  good. 

The  mixture  given  below,  which  may  be  called  the 
"Clemson  Special,"  has  given  excellent  results  in  the 
Piedmont  and  lower  Piedmont  counties  of  the  South 
where  there  is  good  clay  subsoil.  Made  on  a  basis  of 
ten  pounds,  the  following  is  used: 

5       pounds — Kentucky  Blue  Grass 
lyi  pounds — Italian  Rye  Grass 
2       pounds — Red  Top  Grass 

J^  pound  — White  Dutch  Clover 
10  pounds  Total 
This  seed  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  sown  at 
the  rate  of  ten  pounds  of  the  mixture  to  a  space 
30  X  30  feet  square.  When  in  doubt  about  the 
amount  necessary,  always  use  the  greater  amount 
as  too  much  seed  is  rarely  used. 
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In  sowing,  divide  the  seed  in  half  and  sow  half 
walking  across  in  one  direction  and  half  walking 
across  at  right  angles  to  the  first  sowing.  This  insures 
better  distribution  and  a  more  uniform  stand. 

In  the  lower  sections  of  the  South  where  the  soil 
is  very  sandy,  this  mixture  will  not  do.  Either  St. 
Augustine,  Charleston  or  Bermuda  grass  will  be  best 
in  these  sections. 

Cautions 

Have  your  yard  well  graded  with  smooth,  uniform 
slopes  before  making  preparation  for  a  lawn.  A 
bumpy  yard  is  never  attractive.  Make  the  soil  rich 
and  use  plenty  of  seed.  If  partly  shady,  plant 
Bermuda  roots  first  in  September  and  then  sow  the 
evergreen  grass  on  top  all  over  the  yard.  Mow  the 
yard  when  the  grass  gets  three  or  four  inches  high 
and  continue  to  clip  the  grass  with  a  lawn  mower 
once  every  week  to  make  a  dense  velvety  sod. 
Nitrate  of  soda  may  be  applied  in  small  quantities 
and  watered  down  every  few  weeks  during  the  grow- 
ing season. 

During  droughts  soak  the  lawn  heavily  once  every 
three  or  four  days.  This  is  better  than  light  daily 
sprinkling.  Do  not  mow  the  lawn  during  severe 
droughts  unless  water  is  heavily  applied.  The  cut 
grass  should  be  left  on  the  lawn  at  this  time.  Raking 
over  a  new  lawn  to  get  a  few  stray  leaves  is  very 
damaging  to  the  young  grass,  as  the  rake  pulls  up 
some  of  the  grass  roots.   Water  allowed  to  flow  over 
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the  yard  does  more  good  than  sprinklers  shooting 
water  into  the  air  as  less  water  is  evaporated.  Never 
water  the  lawn  lightly,  as  a  light  watering  causes  the 
roots  to  seek  the  top  of  the  ground  where  they  will 
be  killed  later  by  heat  and  exposure. 

An  annual  lawn  may  be  cheaply  made  by  sowing 
Italian  Rye  Grass  either  in  the  early  Fall  or  early 
Spring  at  the  rate  of  120  pounds  per  acre. 

It  is  best  to  sow  in  the  early  Fall,  as  the  grass  will 
start  in  about  two  weeks  and  make  an  excellent  lawn 
all  Winter.  The  Italian  Rye  Grass  goes  to  seed  in 
May  or  June  and  its  usefulness  is  over,  unless  the 
weather  is  wet  and  the  seeds  sprout  again,  or  unless 
Bermuda  Grass  underneath  has  begun  to  grow  and 
reclaim  the  lawn. 

Italian  Rye  Grass  is  usually  scattered  on  the 
Bermuda  sod  in  early  Fall  and  raked  in  with  a  heavy 
rake  while  the  soil  is  damp.  The  Bermuda  sod  is  not 
disturbed  very  much  in  this  operation.  For  quick 
results,  at  small  expense,  Italian  Rye  Grass  is 
valuable. 

The  importance  of  the  lawn  can  not  be  over- 
estimated. Without  it  there  can  be  no  lasting  beauty 
of  surroundings.  It  furnishes  the  ideal  foreground  for 
any  perfect  outdoor  setting,  and  without  it  flowers 
and  shrubs  lose  half  their  natural  beauty. 
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Shrubs  at  the  Intersection  of  Two  Walks 

Key  to  planting:  1,  Juniperus  cliinensis  pfltzeriana;  2,  Nandina  domestica; 
3,  Spiraea  thunbergi;   4,   Juniperus  japonica  sylvestris. 


Chapter  IV 
Planting  and  Care  of  Shrubs 

NO  class  of  plants  in  the  United  States  has 
come  into  such  increased  use  and  importance 
as  ornamental  shrubs  have  done  in  the  past  ten  years. 

Nurseries  growing  shrubs  for  landscape  planting 
have  increased  both  in  size  and  number  and  do  a 
large  business.  There  is  a  higher  quality  and  greater 
variety  of  shrubs  now  offered  to  the  public  than  ever 
before.  New  kinds  are  being  constantly  introduced, 
many  coming  from  China  and  Japan. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  devoted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  shrubs  in  the  United  States. 

Uses  of  Shrubs 

The  greatest  use  for  shrubs  is  for  planting  around 
the  bases  or  foundations  of  buildings.  This  planting 
hides  unsightly  foundations  and  produces  a  beautiful 
effect,  harmonizing  and  tying  in  the  house  or  building 
with  the  remainder  of  the  yard.  No  matter  how 
small  the  yard,  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  founda- 
tion of  the  building  be  planted  with  shrubs. 
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A  Foundation  Planting  of  Deciduous  Shrubs 

Key  to   planting:   1,   Spiraea   vanliouttei;   2,   Hypericum   moserianum;   3,   Spiraea   thun- 

bergi;  4,  Lagerstroemia  indica,  crimson;  5,  Weigela  rosea. 

Tiiis  is  a  very  inexpensive  planting,   witli  flowers   in   Spring  and  Summer.     In  Winter, 

however,  the  branches  will  be  bare. 

Other  uses  for  shrubs  are  to  screen  off  undersirable 
views,  for  boundary  plantings  and  for  planting  on 
corners  as  well  as  in  the  turns  or  bends  of  driveways 
or  walks.  A  sudden  bend  or  intersection  of  a  walk 
or  driveway  may  look  rather  foolish  or  glaring  to  the 
eye  unless  shrubs  are  planted  at  the  curve  or  place 
where  these  join. 
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Simple  Entrance  Planting 

Showing  three  shrubs  arranged  at  each  side  of  entrance  to  front  walk. 
These   six   shrubs   should   be   all   of   one    kind   and   low    growing.     Key   to 
planting:  A,  Jasminum  nudiflorum  or  A,   Pyracantha  crenulata  yunnanensis. 
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Entrance  Planting  on  Slope 

Key  to  planting:  A,  .luniperus   chinensis   pfitzeriana;   B.   .lasniimim   flnridinn: 
orientalis  compacta.     (Boxwood  could  be  used  at  C) 
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General  Rules  of  Arrangement 

The  three  rules  of  landscape  gardening  mentioned 
in  Chapter  I,  may  be  here  repeated,  as  they  should 
be  strictly  followed.  These  three  important  rules  are 
"Plant  in  masses,  avoid  straight  lines  and  leave  center 
open." 

Mass  Planting 

By  planting  in  masses  is  meant  that  a  whole  group 
of  Vanhoutte  spirea  is  much  more  pleasing  to  the  eye 
than  a  mixture  of  two  or  three  plants  of  this  subject, 
two  or  three  Abelia,  and  two  or  three  Thunberg 
spirea,  all  in  one  group. 

If  the  other  plants  are  wanted  also,  plant  them  in 
separate  or  distinct  groups,  usually  five  or  more  of 
one  kind  together. 

Only  a  person  skilled  in  landscape  arrangement 
can  mix  plants  in  a  group  with  pleasing  effects,  and 
he  usually  does  very  little  mixing.  Many  places  have 
been  seen  where  careless  mixing  of  shrubs  destroyed 
over  one-half  their  value  as  beautifiers. 

In  case  of  doubt,  have  your  shrubs  arranged  on  a 
plan  submitted  by  a  reliable  landscape  architect  or  a 
reliable  landscape  nurseryman  before  planting  is 
done.  Be  certain  that  your  expert  is  both  well 
qualified  and  conscientious. 

If  the  mass  planting  idea  is  followed,  no  expert 
need  be  employed  except  in  special  cases. 
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Curving  Lines 

Nature  must  be  imitated  to  some  extent  in  arrange- 
ment of  shrubs  and  certainly  no  one  with  any  artistic 
sense  at  all  would  plant  shrubs  in  rows  or  straight 
lines.  And  yet,  some  people  do  this  without  thinking 
or  without  proper  powers  of  observation.  Does 
Nature  ever  arrange  plants  in  straight  rows  ? 

Naturally,  you  say  that  the  boundary  line,  being  a 
straight  line  must  be  planted  in  a  straight  row.  This 
is  true,  but  the  interior  view  from  your  porch  or  lawn 
should  present  a  pleasing  curved  outline  on  the  in- 
terior side  of  the  planting.  The  straight  property 
line  is  then  in  the  background  and  the  foreground  or 
front  interior  view  is  what  catches  the  eye  on  your 
property. 

Smooth,  swinging  curves  should  be  used  while 
regular  sharp  or  short  curves  should  be  avoided. 
"Flowing"  is  a  good  term  to  describe  the  proper 
curve. 

Leaving  Center  Open 

The  interior  or  central  part  of  the  yard  should 
always  be  planted  in  grass.  A  good  lawn  is  "the 
background  on  which  the  artist  paints  his  picture," 
though  this  statement  refers  to  the  foreground  as 
well. 

The  reasons  for  leaving  the  center  of  the  yard  open 
for  lawn  only,  are  as  follows : 

The  extent  or  size  of  the  yard  appears  greater; 
there  is  space  for  the  owner  to  stroll  about  or  sit  on 
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the  lawn;  there  is  an  open,  unobstructed  view  of  the 
entire  yard  which  would  not  be  possible  with  plant- 
ings scattered  over  it;  the  yard  is  more  easily  worked 
and  cared  for  when  the  center  is  open. 

When  to  Plant 

All  shrubs,  as  well  as  shade  trees,  should  be  planted 
in  the  South  at  any  time  during  the  dormant  season 
(while  the  leaves  are  off  the  deciduous  trees).  These 
months  are  November,  December,  January,  February 
and  March.  Midwinter  is  as  safe  a  time  as  November 
if  the  ground  is  not  frozen.  If  the  ground  is  frozen 
early  in  the  morning  and  thaws  out  by  nine  or  ten 
o'clock,  planting  may  be  resumed  at  this  time. 

The  writer  has  planted  shrubs  during  all  of  these 
months  and  no  great  difference  was  noted  in  the 
growth  or  percentage  living  in  any  one  of  these 
months. 

Planting  in  November  and  December  is  considered 
slightly  superior  to  later  plantings,  because  the  roots 
become  better  established  before  leaves  make  their 
appearance. 

At  any  time  in  the  year  shrubs  that  are  hardy  may 
be  moved  a  short  distance  and  re-set,  provided  the 
soil  around  the  roots  is  dug  as  a  ball  and  sacked 
without  breaking  away.  The  plants  moved  in  warm 
or  dry  weather  must  be  heavily  and  regularly  watered 
every  few  days  and  pruned  back  more  severely  than 
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plants   moved   in   the   regular   five    shrub   planting 
months. 

How  to  Plant 

Planting  shrubs  is  very  similar  to  planting  shade 
trees,  only  the  holes  required  are  not  so  large. 

Stake  off  for  your  shrubs  according  to  a  plan  pre- 
viously drawn,  the  stakes  for  the  plants  usually  being 
placed  from  3  to  6  feet  apart,  depending  on  the 
habits  of  growth  of  the  shrubs  to  be  planted. 

The  holes  should  then  be  dug  before  the  shrubs 
arrive  from  the  nursery.  Shrubs  of  average  size  and 
height,  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  require  a  hole  large 
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How  to  Plant  a  Shrub 

Dig  a  hole  about  18  inches  wide  and  18  inches  deep.  In  the  bottom 
(A)  fill  in  about  six  inches  with  soil  mixed  with  one  or  two  shovelfuls 
of  rotted  cowlot  manure  or  two  handfuls  of  commercial  fertilizer.  Follow 
this  with  good  topsoil  (B)  and  a  thinner  layer  of  soil  and  fertilizer 
mixed  (C).     D  indicates  the  space  left  for  watering. 
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How  to  Plant  a  Balled  Evergreen 

The  balled  and  burlapped  evergreen  is  planted  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  shrubs.  Fill  in  with  soil  and  fertilizer  mixed  (using  fertilizer  very 
lightly)  at  point  A.  Place  ball  at  the  required  depth,  cutting  burlap  and 
pulling  same  down.  Pill  in  with  topsoil  around  ball  (B).  C  indicates 
a  thin  layer  of  manure  and  soil,  and  D  is  the  space  left  to  hold  water. 
The  sack  around  the  plant  may  be  entirely  removed  if  the  ball  of  earth  is 
very  firm  when  opened. 


enough  for  loose  soil  to  be  filled  in  all  around  and 
below  the  roots  after  they  are  placed  in  the  hole. 
This  leaves  a  good  growing  space  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  roots. 

For  average  two  to  three  year  old  shrubs  from  the 
nursery  a  hole  dug  18  inches  wide  and  18  inches  deep 
is  large  enough.  The  sides  of  the  holes  should  go 
straight  down  and  not  reach  a  smaller  diameter  at 
the  bottom,  for  at  the  bottom  is  where  the  room  is 
needed  for  the  roots  to  grow. 
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Then  place  the  roots  or  ball  of  earth  containing 
roots  in  the  hole  so  that  the  shrub  will  stand  one  or 
two  inches  deeper  than  it  formerly  stood  in  the 
ground.  (This  can  be  determined  by  soil  marks  on 
the  main  trunk  of  the  plant.) 

Now  cut  the  sack  open  at  the  top  and  lay  the  folds 
back  and  fill  in  the  space  around  the  roots  or  ball  of 
earth  with  good  top  soil.  (Borrow  some  good  rich 
top  soil  from  the  garden,  if  necessary.) 

When  filled  to  within  three  inches  of  the  top  of 
the  ground,  the  soil  should  be  packed  by  stepping 
hard  on  the  loose  soil  in  the  hole.  The  plant  is  now 
ready  for  two  to  four  gallons  of  water  in  the  hole  and 
after  this  settles,  some  more  good  top  soil  is  used  and 
two  shovels  of  manure  scattered  on  top  (or  a  little 
commercial  fertilizer),  leaving  the  soil  at  the  top 
loose  and  sunken  toward  the  center  like  a  saucer. 

No  fertilizer  or  manure  should  touch  the  plants  or 
roots.  It  should  be  applied  in  a  circle  near  the  edge 
of  the  hole. 

These  instructions,  if  carefully  followed,  should 
result  in  less  than  2  per  cent,  loss  in  planting,  and  in 
many  cases  no  losses  whatever,  provided  the  plants 
are  kept  cultivated  and  given  careful  attention  later. 

Pruning 

Shrubs  should  be  pruned  at  least  once  a  year  since 
this  will  enable  them  to  assume  their  natural  beauti- 
ful shapes. 
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If  a  wild,  naturalistic  effect  is  desired,  shrubs  may- 
be pruned  only  once  in  two  years,  and  then  the  dead 
or  very  thickly  interlaced  branches  are  removed,  the 
tops  being  left  irregular. 

Time  to  Prune 

The  time  to  prune  shrubs  depends  on  the  variety 
or  kind  of  shrubs  to  be  pruned  and  the  time  of  bloom- 
ing. A  general  rule  is  to  prune  any  flowering  shrub 
several  months  before  blooming  time  or  just  after  it 


Pruning  a  Shrub  into  Formal  Shape 

The  line  X  shows  the  outline  of  the  pruning  to  obtain  a  formal,  globular 

shape.     The   new  growth   must   be   kept   cut   often   to   retain   a   compact, 

formal  outline 
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Pruning  a  Shrub  Informally 

To    retain   the   irregular,    natural   appearance,   a   shrub   should   be   cut   at 

different  points,  as  shown  by  the  dark  cross  marks  in  illustration.    Some 

of  the  older  branches  are  cut  off  at  the  ground,  as  indicated. 


has  finished  blooming,  so  that  there  will  be  time  for 
new  wood  to  form  on  which  blooms  will  be  produced 
for  the  following  season.  For  instance,  the  Spring 
blooming  shrubs  such  as  Vanhoutte  or  Thunberg 
Spirea,  Snowballs,  Weigelas,  Golden  Bells,  Syringas, 
and  the  like,  are  pruned  in  May  or  early  June,  thus 
allowing  a  good  growing  season  to  follow  for  the 
production  of  limbs  and  new  blooms  for  the  next 
Spring's  blooming  period. 
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Plants  such  as  the  Abelia,  Crapemyrtlej  Hydrangea 
Crimson  Spirea  and  other  Summer  blooming  shrubs, 
should  be  pruned  during  late  Winter  before  growth 
begins.  This  allows  time  for  new  wood  to  be  pro- 
duced to  bloom  on. 

Broad  leaved  evergreens  may  be  pruned  best  in 
late  Winter  (February),  as  a  general  rule,  although 
"any  time  the  knife  is  sharp"  is  a  good  rule  for  some 
plants  like  the  Ligustrum  or  Privet  hedge  family. 

Coniferous  evergreens,  such  as  Cedars,  Arborvitaes, 
Cypresses  and  other  fast  growing  kinds,  should  be 
pruned  in  very  early  spring  when  growth  is  starting 
and  again  in  Midsummer,  if  needed.  Ordinary  hedge 
shears  are  used  for  this  work. 

Later  Care 

Shrubs  respond  to  cultivation  as  readily  as  gar- 
den vegetables,  especially  the  first  two  or  three  years 
when  they  are  young.  It  is  very  important  that 
shrubs  be  worked  often  during  the  first  year  as  the 
young  plants  are  just  becoming  adapted  to  their 
new  places,  and  having  lost  roots  in  being  moved, 
they  require  more  attention  than  in  later  years. 
Once  every  ten  days  during  the  growing  season, 
they  should  be  dug  around  with  a  small  hoe,  about 
an  inch  or  so  deep,  extending  out  six  or  more  inches 
beyond  the  spread  of  branches.  The  larger  the 
plant,  the  farther  out  the  hoeing  should  extend,  or 
the  greater  the  diameter  to  be  cultivated. 
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Young  shrubs  should  be  heavily  watered  twice  a 
week,  using  three  or  more  gallons  per  plant  during 
dry  weather.    Do  not  water  every  day. 

Fertilizing 

Barnyard  manure  is  the  most  lasting  fertilizer  con- 
taining a  complete  plant  food.  Two  or  more  shovel- 
fuls worked  into  the  soil  out  near  the  drip  of  the 
branches,  a  foot  or  more  from  the  plant,  is  good  for 
them.  With  commercial  fertilizer,  use  an  8-4-4  or 
10-4-4  formula,  a  double  handful  to  each  plant  when 
young,  and  more  when  plants  are  larger.  If  applied 
in  the  same  manner  as  manure  in  late  February  or 
early  March  and  again  in  Mid-summer,  it  will  prove 
very  beneficial. 

A  tablespoonful  or  two  of  nitrate  of  soda  dissolved 
in  water  and  sprinkled  close  to  the  plant  will  cause  it 
to  grow  quickly. 
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Chapter  V 
Various  Classes  of  Shrubs 

THERE  are  three  distinct  classes  or  types  of 
shrubs:  The  flowering  shrubs  which  drop  their 
leaves  in  Winter,  the  broad  leaved  evergreens,  most 
of  which  bloom  or  have  berries,  and  the  coniferous 
evergreens  (cone-bearing)  or  Cedar  type. 

The  Flowering  Shrubs  {Deciduous) 

This  class  of  shrubs  may  be  easily  rooted  from 
cuttings.    (See  chapter  on  Propagation.) 

For  some  locations  and  types  of  houses,  flowering 
shrubs  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  more  expensive 
evergreens,  being  graceful,  free  flowering  and  pro- 
ducing a  mass  of  blooms  at  certain  times.  They  are 
very  valuable  In  parks,  vacant  corners,  for  marking 
boundaries  and  for  massing  in  front  of  taller  ever- 
greens. They  should  be  freely  used  in  the  foundation 
planting  around  informal  wooden  dwellings  and 
where  expense  is  to  be  held  down  to  a  minimum. 

These  classiticatlons  are  offered  to  help  the  home 
owner  In  selecting  the  varieties  and  kinds  suitable  for 
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his   uses,   and  are   very   condensed   for  the  sake  of 
reference  work. 

Classed  in  the  order  in  which  they  bloom,  here 
follows  a  selected  list  of  two  dozen  flowering  shrubs: 

Spring  Blooming 

1.  Winter  Jasmine  (Jasminum  nudiflorum). 
Earliest  Spring  bloomer  (January,  February).  Has 
yellow  flowers  on  leafless  [stems;  drooping,  graceful, 
dark  'green  branches  and  is  low  growing.  One  of 
the  best  shrubs  for  entrance  decoration  and  extens- 
ively used  on  terraces. 

2.  Flowering  Quince  (Cydonia  japonica).  Feb- 
ruary bloomer;  ultimate  height,  three  to  four  feet; 
brilliant  red  flowers;  an  old  fashioned  shrub;  upright 
growth;  not  very  graceful,  but  showy. 

3.  Goldenbell  (Forsythia).  March  bloomer. 
Drooping  form,  Forsythia  suspensa  or  Weeping 
Forsythia,  is  the  best,  although  other  varieties  are 
good,  especially  Forsythia  suspensa  spectabilis  or 
Showy  Border  Forsythia.  Ultimate  height,  four  to 
six  feet;  showy  yellow  flowers  all  along  the  branches. 

4.  Winter  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  fragrantis- 
sima).  Attains  a  height  of  five  to  seven  feet;  small 
creamy — white,  fragrant  flowers  in  February  or  early 
March.   Leaves  almost  evergreen. 

5.  Bridalwreath  (Spiraea  prunifolia).  Four  to 
six  feet  high;  white  blooms  in  March;  showy. 

6.  Thunberg  Spirea  (Spiraea  thunbergi).  Two 
and  one-half  feet  to  four  feet  high;  masses  of  small 
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dainty,  feathery  white  flowers  just  as  leaves  begin  to 
appear  in  March;  one  of  the  best  and  most  popular 
small  shrubs.  Spiraea  thunbergi  is  used  more  than 
any  other  shrub  for  borders,  and  for  planting  in  front 
of  other  shrubs. 

(Spiraea  arguta  is  very  much  like  'Ihunberg's  ex- 
cept that  leaves  are  larger  and  growth  faster  and 
more  upright.    It  is  not  quite  so  graceful.) 

8.  Vanhoutte's  Spirea  (Spiraea  vanhouttei). 
Height,  four  to  six  feet;  beautiful  clusters  of  white 
flowers  on  graceful  drooping  branches  in  April.  One 
of  the  best  shrubs. 

9.  Dogwood  (White,  Cornus  florida;  pink,  Cornus 
florida  rubra).  Height,  eight  to  fifteen  feet;  a  very 
showy  shrub  or  small  tree;  very  popular  and  well 
known.   Blooms  in  April. 

10.  Mockorange  (Philadelphus).  Height,  seven 
to  twelve  feet;  an  old  fashioned  shrub  bearing  large, 
creamy  white  flowers  all  along  the  branches  in  April. 
P.  coronarius,  Sweet  scented  Mockorange,  is  best. 

11.  Japanese  Snowball  (Viburnum  tomentosum 
plicatum).  Height,  five  to  eight  feet;  has  magnificent 
large  white  flowers  and  dark  green,  beautiful  leaves; 
blooms  in  April  or  early  May.  Better  variety  than 
the  old  common  Snowball. 

12.  Wild  Sweet  Crab  (Malus  coronaria).  Height, 
six  to  ten  feet.  This  is  the  wild,  sweet  scented  Crab 
Apple,  greatly  admired.  Bechtel  Crab  and  Japanese 
(floribunda)  are  also  excellent  varieties. 
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13.  Lilac  (Syringa  vulgaris).  Height,  four  to 
seven  feet.  The  sweet  scented  Lilac  is  one  of  the 
finest  old  fashioned  cut  flowers  and  there  are  many 
improved  varieties.  This  shrub  should  always  be 
planted  partly  in  the  background  as  it  is  unsightly 
when  not  in  bloom. 

14.  Pearlbush  (Exochorda  grandiflora).  Height, 
six  to  eight  feet.  This  shrub  is  very  handsome  with 
white  flowers  in  April  or  early  May. 

15.  Weigela  (or  Diervilla).  Height,  five  to  eight 
feet;  large  numbers  of  showy  bell-shaped  flowers  all 
along  branches  in  April  or  early  May.  Several 
varieties  and  colors.    Very  valuable  and  graceful. 

16.  Deutzia.  Height,  six  to  eight  feet;  handsome 
clusters  of  double  dainty  flowers  along  branches  in 
early  May.  There  are  several  excellent  varieties. 
D.  gracilis,  used  best  in  Northern  part  of  the  South, 
is  the  only  dwarf  Deutzia. 

17.  White  Kerria  or  Jetbead  (Rhodotypos 
kerrioides).  Height,  four  to  six  feet.  White,  showy 
flowers  in  May  followed  by  black  berries;  peculiar 
foliage  similar  to  Blackberry  leaves. 

Summer  Blooming  (Deciduous — bare  in  Winter) 

18.  Crimson  Spirea  (Spiraea  Anthony  Waterer). 
Height,  two  to  three  feet.  Rose  colored  flowers  in 
flat  heads  on  tips  of  branches.  (Variety  S.  froebeli 
has  longer  pointed  blooms.)  Keeps  blooming  all 
Summer  if  old  flowers  are  kept  cut. 
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19.  GoLDFLOWER  (Hypericum  moserianum). 
Height,  twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  Small  bushy  shrub 
with  large,  bright  yellow  flowers  blooming  all  Sum- 
mer. Fine  to  mass  in  front  of  other  broad-leaved 
shrubs.  Treated  by  some  nurseries  as  a  perennial 
plant. 

20.  Crapemyrtle  (Lagerstroemia  indica).  Height 
eight  to  fifteen  feet.  This  handsome  flowering  shrub 
needs  no  description  for  Southern  people.  The  red  or 
watermelon  color  is  by  far  most  popular.  Most 
people  do  not  prune  these  plants  enough.  Every 
Winter  about  one-fourth  to  one-third  should  be  cut 
out  and  shortened. 

21.  Hydrangea-  Height,  two  to  six  feet.  There 
are  three  distinct  types  of  Hydrangeas — the  pot 
kinds,  the  Snowhill  or  low  bushy,  outdoor  Hydrangea, 
and  the  Peegee  or  paniculata  grandiflora.  The  last 
named  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  showy,  thriving  in 
a  moist  and  sunny  or  semi-shady  location  in  the  upper 
Piedmont  and  mountainous  districts  of  the  South. 
It  should  be  severely  pruned  each  Winter.  It  does 
not  stand  droughts  easily. 

22.  Althaea  or  Rose  of  Sharon  (Hibiscus 
syriacus).  Height,  six  to  ten  feet.  This  popular  old 
shrub  can  be  obtained  in  many  varieties  and  colors, 
is  easy  to  grow,  and  blooms  well  late  in  Summer  when 
other  blooming  shrubs  are  scarce, 

23.  Butterflybush  or  Summer  Lilac  (Buddleia). 
Height,  five  to  eight  feet.    This  shrub  furnishes  ex- 
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cellent  cut  flowers,  bearing  graceful  spikes  of  fragrant, 
lilac  flowers  upon  graceful  branches.  Should  be 
heavily  pruned  in  late  Winter. 

24.  Smoketree  (Rhus  cotinus).  Height,  eight  to 
fifteen  feet.  A  rare  and  spectacular  shrub  belonging 
to  the  Sumac  family.  In  Midsummer  this  large  shrub 
is  covered  with  a  thin,  fringelike  growth  of  flowers 
which,  a  short  distance  away  resembles  smoke  or 
clouds.  Seeds  are  formed  in  the  Fall  by  means  of 
which  it  is  propagated. 

Shrubs  with  Fall  Berries 

For  shrubs  bearing  Fall  berries,  see  the  list  under 
broad-leaved  evergreens.  Among  these  will  be  found 
Aucuba,  red  berries;  Nandina,  red  berries;  Ligusfum 
lucidum  and  Ligustrum  japonicum,  black  berries; 
Pyracantha  coccinea  lalandi,  orange  berries;  and 
Euonymus  patens,  reddish-orange  berries. 

Among  the  deciduous  shrubs,  Japanese  Barberry, 
Coralberry  and  Snowberry  bear  berries  in  the  Fall. 

Broad-leaved  Evergreens 
Uses  of  Broad-leaved  Evergreens 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  uses  for  broad-leaved 
evergreens.  They  are  especially  valuable  for  planting 
in  the  lower  South  and  in  shady  places  where  conif- 
erous evergreens  would  not  do  well. 

Broad-leaved  evergreens  are  used  chiefly:  (a)  In 
foundation  or  base  planting  around  buildings;  (b)  in 
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places  where  an  all-the-year-round  beauty  is  desired; 
(c)  as  a  background  for  the  deciduous  shrubs  (shrubs 
which  drop  their  leaves);  (d)  and  for  boundary  plant- 
ing, where  a  permanent  Winter  and  Summer  screen 
is  desired. 

Some  broad-leaved  evergreens  bloom  very  hand- 
somely while  others  bloom  so  little,  they  are  hardly 
noticed  in  that  respect,  their  leaves  furnishing  the 
beauty.  The  classification  below  gives  a  list  of 
desirable  broad-leaved  evergreens,  naming  certain 
qualities  of  each: 

(These  are  listed  according  to  ultimate  height, 
beginning  with  the  smallest.) 

1.  Azalea-  Height,  one  to  five  feet.  There  are 
three  distinct  types  of  Azaleas  planted  in  the  South. 
In  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  South  there  is  the 
Flame  Azalea  (Azalea  calendulacea),  which  grows 
wild  in  these  regions,  blooming  in  early  Summer, 
This  has  blooms  resembling  the  Honeysuckle. 

In  the  coastal  sections  and  lower  South,  there  are 
the  Indian  Azaleas  (Azalea  indica)  which  are  selected, 
hybridized  and  grown  in  great  variety.  They  are 
found  in  great  quantities  in  the  famous  Azalea 
gardens  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  this  section  the 
older  plants  grow  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height  and 
breadth,  and  are  masses  of  glowing  color  in  March. 

In  the  central  or  larger  area  of  the  South  the 
Japanese  type  of  Azaleas,  especially  Azalea  hino- 
degiri,  is  the  finest  to  be  grown. 
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This  Azalea  is  dwarf,  growing  very  slowly,  and  in 
rare  cases  has  it  been  seen  over  two  feet  in  height. 
In  early  April,  this  little  plant  is  a  fiery,  glowing  mass 
of  crimson  blooms.  It  is  by  far  the  finest  Azalea  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  South.  It  is  very  hardy,  having 
withstood  Winters  down  to  four  degrees  above  zero 
without  protection.  A  mass  of  these  Azaleas  in  the 
foreground  of  darker,  larger  shrubs  in  a  semi-shady 
situation   creates   an   effect   long  to  be  remembered. 

2.  Evergreen  Jasmine  (Jasminum  floridum). 
Height,  two  to  four  feet.  This  is  a  shrub  of  compar- 
atively recent  introduction,  and  it  is  rapidly  gaining 
favor.  It  is  similar  to  Jasmium  nudiflorum  except 
that  its  leaves  are  evergreen  and  the  yellow  flowers 
are  borne  later  in  the  Spring.  The  habit  of  growth 
is  graceful  and  more  upright  than  nudiflorum. 

3.  Glossy  Abelia  (Abelia  grandiflora).  Height, 
three  to  five  feet.  A  shrub  of  Chinese  origin,  which 
has  captivated  more  people  in  the  South  than  any 
shrub  in  history.  Small,  bell-shaped  blooms  are 
borne  on  new  growth  on  all  the  branches  continuously 
from  May  until  October.  The  leaves  are  a  coppery- 
green  and  have  a  marked  lustre.  A  fine  shrub  for 
hedges  and  for  any  location. 

4.  Spreading  Euonymus  (Euonymus  patens). 
Height,  three  to  five  feet.  Leaves  are  evergreen  in 
the  South,  semi-evergreen  in  the  northern  part  of 
South.  Brilliant  scarlet  berries  cover  the  plant  in 
Fall. 
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5.  Japanese  AucuBA  (Aucuba  japonica).  Height, 
two  to  five  feet.  This  shrub  has  large,  dark  green 
leaves  and  is  very  valuable  for  growing  in  shady 
places.  There  is  also  a  variegated-leaf  type  called 
the  Golddust  Aucuba.  The  female  plant  bears  beauti- 
ful red  berries  in  Winter.    Perfectly  hardy. 

6.  Cape-jasmine  (Gardenia  fliorida).  Height,  four 
to  eight  feet.  This  shrub  is  so  well  known  in  the 
South  that  a  description  is  hardly  needed.  Large, 
creamy  white  flowers,  very  fragrant,  are  produced  in 
Summer.  Leaves  are  dark,  glossy,  shining  green. 
Popular  favor  is  being  revived  for  this  shrub. 

7.  Japanese  Nandina  (Nandina  domestica). 
Height,  three  to  six  feet.  Another  common  name  for 
this  shrub  is  Heavenly  Bamboo.  The  tall,  brittle 
stalks  with  clusters  of  leaves  on  short  branches  re- 
semble Bamboo.  It  is  an  unusual  plant,  the  dainty 
foliage  turning  fiery  red  in  the  Fall  (in  Summer 
sunny  exposures),  and  clusters  of  red  berries  in 
bunches  like  Grapes  are  formed  and  hang  on  the 
plant  in  Fall  and  Winter. 

8.  Privet  (Ligustrum).  Height  depends  on  the 
variety. 

Glossy  Privet  (Ligustrum  lucidum).  Height, 
four  to  eight  feet.  The  finest  plant  in  this  family  for 
general  use.  It  stands  any  situation,  has  dark,  glossy 
leaves  borne  in  profusion,  and  makes  an  excellent 
background  for  lower  shrubs  having  lighter  foliage 
or  flowers. 
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Japanese  Privet  (F.igustrum  japonicum),  A  tall, 
fast  growing  variety,  growing  several  feet  a  year  and 
easily  reaching  a  height  of  sixteen  feet  or  more.  It 
can  be  pruned  and  kept  low  and  bushy.  Valuable  for 
a  background  and  for  screening. 

There  is  also  a  golden  and  silver  variegated  Jap- 
anese Privet  that  does  not  grow  quite  so  rapidly,  and 
a  dwarf  golden  variety  called  Manda's  Golden 
Privet.  There  are  others  also  which  do  not  approach 
the  popularity  of  the  Glossy  and  the  Japanese  Privet. 

The  common  Privet  (Ligustrum  amurense)  is  be- 
ing used  less  each  year  as  other  shrubs  make  more 
beautiful  hedges  that  may  be  kept  more  easily. 

9.  Low  Photinia  (Photinia  serrulata).  Height, 
six  to  twelve  feet.  This  is  a  large,  moderately  fast 
growing  shrub  from  the  Florida  section,  adapted  to 
a  wide  territory.  The  growth  is  rather  upright  with 
clusters  of  large  leaves  at  terminals  and  nodes.  These 
leaves  are  a  coppery  red  in  the  Spring.  Flower  buds 
in  the  Spring  are  attractive  for  a  short  period.  Good 
for  planting  in  background. 

10.  Laurustinus  (Viburnum  tinus).  Also  called 
Kvergreen  Snowball  as  it  belongs  to  the  same  family. 
It  reaches  a  height  of  from  six  to  ten  feet.  Flowers 
produced  in  clusters  in  early  Spring  or  late  Winter 
are  pinkish-white  borne  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
Rather  upright  grower.  Foliage  dark  and  glossy.  A 
beautiful  shrub,  hardy  in  lower  and  middle  South  but 
may  be  killed  back  in  cold  Winters  farther  North. 
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11.  Laland  Firethorn  (Pyracantha  coccinea 
lalandi).  Height,  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  A  rare,  irregular 
growing,  thorny  evergreen  with  clusters  of  orange 
berries  in  early  Fall  which  last  for  several  months. 
Excellent. 

12.  English  Cherry-laurel  (Laurocerasus  offic- 
inalis). Height,  eight  to  fifteen  feet.  A  shrub  that 
grows  broad  in  proportion  to  its  height  if  not  trimmed. 
The  large,  shining  laurel-like  leaves,  which  are  very 
dense,  make  the  plant  very  desirable.  Grows  best  in 
partial  shade,  with  moisture. 

13.  Japanese  Oleaster  (Elaeagnus  pungens  fruit- 
landi).  This  shrub  grows  broad  and  tall,  dense  below, 
with  new  shoots  ascending  in  graceful  arches;  height 
ten  to  twelve  feet.  Leaves  large,  glossy  above,  silvery 
beneath,  with  spiny  edges.  Easily  grown  in  shady  or 
sunny  situations.   There  are  other  varieties. 

There  are  several  other  desirable  broad-leaved 
evergreens.  Among  these  are  Japanese  Pittosporum, 
Sargent's  Evergreen  Barberry,  Boxwood,  Coton- 
easter,  Japanese  Holly,  and  in  the  lower  South, 
Camellias,  Oleanders,  and  Tea  Olives  are  great 
favorites. 

Rhododendrons:  In  the  mountainous  and  upper 
Piedmont  sections  of  the  South  Rhododendrons  will 
grow  well  if  these  requirements  are  provided:  (a) 
Acid  soil  (soils  may  be  made  acid  by  the  addition  of 
tannic  acid,  "rhodono"  and  other  acid  forming 
products  obtainable  from  seed  houses);  (b)  shady  or 
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semi-shady  location;  (c)  Northern  or  Eastern  ex- 
posure; (d)  moisture;  (e)  leaf  mold  mulch.  Unless 
these  conditions  are  provided,  failure  may  result. 

In  the  mountains  the  wild  Laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia) 
is  found  and  also  the  Catawba  (Rhododendron 
catawbiense)  and  Rosebay  Rhododendrons  (R.  max_ 
imum).  Other  beautiful  varieties  of  various  colors  of 
bloom  are  sold  by  some  nurseries,  these  varieties 
being  hybrids  or  cross-bred. 

Coniferous  Evergreens 

Cone-bearing  or  coniferous  evergreens  are  more 
adapted  to  the  northern  and  middle  parts  of  the 
South  than  to  the  lower  South,  as  they  naturally 
prefer  a  temperate  climate  and  a  clay  subsoil. 

The  most  hardy  of  these,  such  as  the  native  Red- 
cedar  (juniperus  virginiana)  and  many  varieties  of 
the  Oriental  Arborvitae  (Thuja  orientalis)  will  stand 
many  hot  exposures  where  others  fail,  and  will  grow 
in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  South.  (Arborvitae 
means  "tree  of  life.")  Always  plant  the  Oriental  or 
Chinese  Arborvitaes  (Thuja  orientalis)  in  sunny 
places.  If  they  are  planted  in  shady  places.  Northern 
side  of  buildings  or  under  trees,  they  will  not  thrive. 

The  American  Arborvitae  (Thuja  occidentalis), 
with  its  many  varieties,  will  not  grow  in  hot,  dry 
exposures,  but  will  grow  in  the  cooler  sections  of  the 
South  where  there  is  a  fairly  good  supply  of  moisture 
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and  a  clay  soil.  It  will  thrive  in  the  mountainous 
sections,  but  will  perish  in  the  sand  hill  and  coastal 
sections.  This  has  been  found  out  as  a  bitter  ex- 
perience by  some  who  have  tried  to  grow  them  in 
the  lower  sections.  The  American  Arborvitaes  will 
grow  best  in  the  northern  part  of  the  South  and  in 
the  middle  South  in  a  Northern  or  Eastern  exposure, 
sheltered  from  the  hot  afternoon  sun,  and  they  will 
stand  partial  shade. 

Coniferous  evergreens,  because  of  their  stately, 
lasting  beauty  are  becoming  more  popular  every  day, 
and  new  and  better  varieties  are  being  introduced  to 
increase  their  uses.  The  Twenty  best  coniferous  ever- 
greens for  the  South  are  here  given,  grouped  according 
to  shape  and  ultimate  height,  beginning  with  the 
smallest: 

Dwarf,  Conical 

1.  Berckmans  Golden  Arborvitae  (Thuja  ori- 
entalis  aurea  nana).  A  compact,  golden  tipped, 
conical  evergreen,  slow  growing.  Stands  sun  and 
some  drought.     Excellent. 

2.  Daly  Dwarf  Green  Arborvitae  (Thuja 
orientalis  daly  nana).  Compact,  slow  growing,  simi- 
lar to  number  one,  above,  except  that  foliage  is 
always  green.     Desirable. 

Dwarf,  Globe-shaped 

3.  Compact  Arborvitae  (Thuja  orientalis  com- 
pacta).      A    really    compact,    dwarf,    slow    growing, 
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globe  shaped  evergreen,  with  deep  green  foHage  all 
the  year.     Excellent  and  very  hardy. 

4.  American  Globe  Arborvitae  (Thuja  occi- 
dentalis  globosa).  Feathery  green  foliage;  a  really 
round  shaped  dwarf  evergreen.  This  plant  is  suited 
only  to  the  cooler  northern  part  of  the  South,  where 
there  is  clay  and  moisture. 

5.  Heath  Retinospora  (Retinospora  ericoides). 
Somewhat  faster  and  larger  growing  than  numbers 
three  and  four.  Dainty  foliage,  globe  shaped.  Grows 
best  in  Piedmont  and  mountainous  sections. 

Spreading 

6.  Pfitzer  Juniper  (Juniperus  chinensis  pfitzeri- 
ana).  Becoming  the  most  popular  of  all  evergreens 
grown  today.  The  habit  of  growth  is  semierect, 
spreading,  with  graceful  branches  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees,  extending  three  feet  in  any 
direction  when  grown.  Dark  green  foliage  all  the 
year.  A  wonderful  plant,  adapted  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  upper  and  middle  South. 

There  are  several  other  spreading  Junipers,  none 
of  which  approach  Pfitzer's  in  many  qualities.  Be- 
ware of  imitations. 

7.  Sylvester  Juniper  (Juniperus  japonica  sylves- 
tris).  A  graceful  and  unique  Juniper,  semi-upright 
in  growth  with  light  green  foliage.  Very  hardy  in 
the  South  and  very  desirable.  It  grows  taller  but 
not  so  broad  as  Pfitzer's. 
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Tall  Growing,  Pyramidal  Shaped 

8.  Oriental  Pyramidal  Arborvitae  (Thuja 
orientahs  pyramidaHs).  This  is  the  common  Chinese 
Arborvitae  selected  from  seedlings  in  the  nursery 
for  its  pyramidal  habits  of  growth.  This  is  the  fast- 
est growing  of  all  coniferous  evergreens,  but  it  is  not 
so  shapely  and  dense  growing  as  others  described  in 
the  next  two  paragraphs.  Excellent  for  screen 
planting.  It  may  be  kept  sheared  to  retain  a  com- 
pact appearance. 

9.  Baker  Pyramidal  Arborvitae  (Thuja  orien- 
talis  bakeri).  A  more  compact  pyramidal  evergreen 
with  pleasing  green  foliage.  Very  desirable  and 
hardy. 

10.  GoLDSPiRE  Arborvitae  (Thuja  orientalis 
aurea  conspicua).  A  beautiful,  compact  pyramidal 
evergreen  with  foliage  of  intense  gold.  Very  hardy 
and  popular. 

11.  Texas  Blue  Arborvitae  (Thuja  orientalis 
texana  glauca).  This  pyramidal,  compact  growing 
evergreen  has  a  silvery-blue  cast  to  the  foliage  which 
adds  greatly  to  its  beauty.  Hardy  over  most  of  the 
South. 

12.  Plume  Retinospora  (Chamaecyparis  pisi- 
fera  plumosa).  This  variety  grows  rapidly;  tall  and 
pyramidal,  with  dark  green  feathery  foliage.  Should 
be  sheared.  Hardy  over  most  of  South.  There  is 
also  a  golden  tipped  variety  of  this  same  kind. 
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13.  Sawara  Retinospora  (Chamaecyparis  pisi- 
fera).  Not  so  much  used  as  the  preceding  variety 
but  very  valuable.  Has  light  green  foliage,  slightly 
drooping.  There  is  also  a  golden  form  of  this  va- 
riety. Shearing  makes  it  more  compact,  this  being 
done  in  Spring  and  Summer. 

14.  HiNOKi  Cypress  (Chamaecyparis  obtusa). 
Rich  dark  green,  cupped  foliage,  slightly  drooping. 
Very  desirable  in  upper  and  middle  South  on  clay 
soil.  Prefers  northern  or  eastern  exposure  with 
moisture. 

15.  Moss  OR  Veitch  Silver  Cypress  (Chamaecy- 
paris squarrosa  veitchi).  A  handsome,  silvery  ever- 
green of  compact,  irregular,  pyramidal  growth. 
Dainty,  heath-like  foliage.  Very  good  for  upper 
and  middle  South  on  clay  soils,  and  in  a  cool  exposure 
with  moisture. 

16.  Redcedar  (Juniperus  virginiana).  This  na- 
tive Cedar  occurs  naturally  over  a  great  part  of  the 
South  and  is  being  used  much  more  in  recent  years 
because  of  its  ability  to  withstand  any  and  all  condi- 
tions where  other  pyramidal  Conifers  fail  to  grow. 
It  will  grow  in  full  sun  or  partial  shade  and  with- 
stands Summer  droughts.  Shearing  the  tips  of  the 
branches  in  early  Spring  and  in  Midsummer  makes 
the  growth  compact,  and  the  plant  is  much  more 
shapely  than  if  it  were  allowed  to  grow  without 
shearing.  Some  types  of  this  plant  are  more  desir- 
able than  others. 
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17  The  Silver  Redcedar  (Juniperus  virginiana 
glauca).  A  silvery  type  of  this  plant.  It  is  usually 
grafted  onto  the  Redcedar  in  the  nurseries  and  is 
more  expensive  and  not  quite  so  vigorous. 

18.  Common  Cryptomeria  (Cryptomeria  ja- 
ponica).  This  tall  and  fast  growing  Conifer,  with 
loose,  graceful,  brownish-green  foliage,  is  used  some- 
times as  a  specimen  on  the  lawn  and  also  as  a  screen, 
where  coniferous  evergreens  are  desired  for  tall 
growth.  It  is  not  so  spreading  at  the  base  as  the 
Deodar  Cedar. 

19.  Canada  Hemlock  (Tsuga  canadensis).  A 
graceful  evergreen  which  grows  very  large  in  the 
mountains  if  not  sheared  to  a  compact  shape. 
Foliage  dark  green  and  very  beautiful.  Prefers  a 
soil  with  some  moisture  and  partial  shade  as  it  will 
not  do  well  in  dry,  hot  and  exposed  situations.  It 
is  used  as  a  hedge  in  the  mountainous  sections, 
where  it  is  frequently  sheared. 

20.  Deodar  Cedar  (Cedrus  deodara).  This 
popular  and  handsome  evergreen  tree,  with  its 
stately  conical  shape  and  feathery,  spreading 
branches,  is  well  known  over  most  of  the  South. 
Foliage  is  silvery-green  and  very  beautiful.  This 
evergreen  is  greatly  used  as  a  specimen  tree,  planted 
by  itself  in  yards,  parks,  etc.,  reaching  a  height  of 
fifty  feet  or  more. 

If  not  kept  vigorous  with  fertilizer  it  is  attacked 
by   bark   beetles   and   frequently   killed.      Fertiliser 
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should  be  applied  twice  each  year  out  near  the  ends 
of  the  branches  in  small  holes  made  by  crowbars 
or  dug  into  the  top  two  inches  of  the  soil.  Avoid 
low  wet  places  or  it  will  die. 

It  may  be  sheared  frequently  and  kept  down  to 
the  size  of  a  large  shrub,  if  desired.  No  better  ever- 
green grows  over  the  whole  South. 

In  addition  to  the  twenty  coniferous  evergreens 
already  named,  there  are  many  more  which  grow 
well  in  the  mountainous  cooler  sections  of  the  South. 
Among  these  are  the  Firs,  Spruces,  White  Pines, 
and  many  varieties  of  American  Arborvitae.  These 
are  too  numerous  to  describe  in  this  brief  article, 
and  as  they  are  only  hardy  in  a  small  section  of 
the  South,  as  a  whole,  their  description  will  be 
omitted. 

A  point  should  be  made  clear  and  emphasized 
here.  A  few  years  ago  no  one  thought  it  necessary 
or  advisable  to  shear  fast  growing  coniferous  ever- 
greens. It  is  now  practiced  by  all  nurserymen  and 
many  home  owners.  The  result  is  much  more  com- 
pact and  beautiful  plants.  The  shearing  should  be 
done  in  early  Spring  and  in  Midsummer. 

Planting  School  and  Church  Grounds 

In  planting  school  or  church  grounds,  it  is  advis- 
able to  use  only  the  hardiest  of  shrubs  which  will 
successfully  withstand  heat,  drought,  and  general 
lack  of  attention. 
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Many  of  the  flowering  shrubs  are  adapted  to  this 
use,  and  some  of  the  broad-leaved  evergreens  will 
meet  these  requirements.  Among  the  broad-leaved 
evergreens,  Abelia  grandiflora,  Ligustrum  lucidum, 
Ligustrum  japonicum  and  Pyracantha  coccinea 
lalandi  will  thrive  under  nearly  all  adverse  condi- 
tions. Others  may  also  be  used,  but  they  are  not 
quite  so  hardy. 
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Chapter  VI 
Propagation  of  Plants 

THIS  chapter  gives  in  a  practical  way  the  essen- 
tial points  in  plant  propagation.  Propagation 
of  plants  simply  means  the  art  or  skill  of  producing 
more  new  plants  from  the  old  plants. 


Ho^\f  Nature  Works 

New  plants  are  produced  from  old  ones  in  a  num- 
ber of  different  ways.  Nature  has  provided  well  for 
the  spread  of  plants  over  the  earth,  for  the  winds 
scatter  seeds  far  away,  and  some  tender  seedling 
trees  are  nourished  and  shaded  while  beginning  life's 
journey  by  the  giant  trees  of  the  forest.  When 
two  trees  push  against  each  other.  Nature  unites 
one  to  the  other  in  natural  grafting;  and  when  the 
top  is  broken  from  some  shrub,  it  starts  immediately 
to  put  up  a  new  one.  Also  if  a  clump  of  plants  be- 
comes broken  apart,  each  part  is  able  to  grow  into 
a  separate  plant.  By  watching  and  learning  from 
Nature's  ways,  the  gardener  has  become  able  to 
increase  all  plants  in  his  possession,  almost  at  will. 
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Different  Ways  to  Grow  New  Plants 

Plants  are  propagated  in  a  number  of  different 
ways.  The  right  way  to  propagate  one  class  of' 
plants  may  be  the  wrong  manner  for  another,  cer- 
tain types  having  distinct  methods  of  propagation. 

The  different  ways  in  which  plants  are  propagated 
are  by  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  layers,  divisions, 
grafting  and  budding. 

The  most  important  methods,  from  the  standpoint 
of  everyday  use  for  the  home  owner,  are  from  cut- 
tings and  seeds,  although  the  other  methods  are 
used  to  some  extent. 

Seeds 

« 

This  is  the  natural  method  of  propagation  for 
many  plants.  Among  the  plants  most  commonly 
grown  from  seeds,  are  annual  and  perennial  flowers, 
vegetables.  Oaks,  Maples,  Birches,  Hickories,  Chest- 
nuts, Ash,  Elms,  Sycamores  and  many  other  shade 
trees;  coniferous  evergreens,  such  as  Arborvitae  of 
many  varieties;  broad-leaved  evergreens,  such  as 
Holly,  certain  Barberries,  Aucuba,  Nandina,  Pyra- 
cantha  and  other  plants  which  bear  berries. 

Time  for  Sowing  Seed 

Most  flowers  and  vegetable  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  hotbeds  or  frames  out  of  doors  in  August  and 
September  or  in  February  (January  also  in  the  lower 
South).      Seeds    of   Arborvitae    or    other    Conifers 
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should   be   sown   in   late  Autumn   or  early   Spring, 
this  time  being  also  suitable  for  some  shade  trees. 

Soil  for  Seed  Sowing 

Light  soil,  preferably  sandy  loam,  is  best  for  seeds 
to  be  sown  in.  No  manure  is  needed,  as  the  tiny 
plants  take  up  very  little  food  before  time  to  move 
them.  Some  sifted  woods  earth,  mixed  with  good 
garden  sandy  top  soil,  is  all  right.  The  bottom  of 
the  seed  bed  must  be  well  drained  or  the  little  plants 
may  decay  and  die. 

Where  to  Sow 

In  greenhouses,  little  flats  are  used  in  growing 
seedlings,  but  for  the  home  owner  who  operates  no 
greenhouse,  hotbeds  and  coldframes  will  do. 

Hotbeds  are  dug  down  in  the  ground  two  feet 
deep,  and  one  foot  of  horse  manure  put  in  the  bot- 
tom to  furnish  heat.  Six  inches  of  good,  light  gar- 
den soil  and  sifted  woods  earth  is  placed  on  this, 
this  forming  the  seed  bed.  The  hotbed  has  its  sides 
boarded  up,  giving  a  slope  to  the  south  to  catch  the 
rays  of  the  Winter  sun  and  is  covered  with  glass 
sash  in  Winter  and  lath  screens  in  warm  weather. 
(See  Diagram,  page  98.) 

In  moderate  weather  seed  may  be  sown  in  a  cold- 
frame,  or  the  young  seedlings  started  in  a  hotbed 
may  be  transplanted  into  coldframes. 

Coldframes  are  made  by  nailing  four  planks  (size 
one  by  10  inches)   together,  forming  an  open  box, 
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and  placing  same  on  a  garden  spot  of  good  soil.  In 
cool  weather  a  cloth  is  rolled  over  the  frame  at  night 
to  keep  out  the  chilling  weather,  or  in  the  daytime 
to  check  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  tender 
plants.     (See  Diagram  below.) 


-'     '^^  v,> 


The  Coldframe 

This    coldframe   is    simpla   in   construction   with   but   four   boards   nailed    together    and 

forming  an  enclosed  rectangle  on  top  of  the  ground.     Canvas  covers  are  usually  used, 

but  in  severe  weather  glass  sash  may  be  employed  for  a  covering. 


Sowing  the  Seed 

Seeds  are  best  sown  in  tiny  rows,  the  width  de- 
pending on  the  habits  of  growth  of  the  plants  used. 
The  width  of  rows  may  vary  from  three  to  six  inches 
apart.  After  sowing  the  tiny  seeds,  sift  over  them 
fine  soil,  woods  earth  or  peat  to  twice  the  depth  of 
the  diameter  of  the  seed.  Then  a  brick  may  be 
used  to  tamp  the  seed  bed  firmly  so  that  as  many 
seeds  as  possible  will  germinate.  Watering  should 
be  carefully  done,  being  lightly  applied  at  regular 
intervals  and  only  when  necessary  to  keep  the  seeds 
from  becoming  dry.  It  should  not  be  overdone  or 
underdone. 
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Thinning  the  Seedlings 

As  the  young  plants  develop  they  may  be  thinned 
out  and  transplanted  from  the  hotbeds  to  cold- 
frames.  Here  there  is  less  protection  and  the  plants 
will  become  stronger,  so  that  they  will  soon  be  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  and  may  be  planted  out 
in  the  open  field. 

Cuttings 

Plants  grown  from  cuttings  are  by  far  the  most 
important  from  the  home  owner's  standpoint.  This 
is  one  of  the  simplest  and  widest  used  of  all  methods 
of  plant  propagation. 

How  to  Make  Cuttings 

A  cutting  is  any  part  of  the  plant  which  has  been 
cut  off.  It  is  usually  taken  from  year  old  shoots  or 
wood  of  the  present  season's  growth  at  the  tips  or 
near  the  ends  of  young  branches. 

The  length  of  the  cutting  varies  according  to  the 
plant  being  used.  However,  there  should  always  be 
at  least  two  joints  or  nodes  on  the  cutting,  two  to 
four  joints  being  generally  used.  If  a  cutting  with 
three  joints  is  used,  the  cutting  should  be  placed  in 
the  soil  over  the  second  joint,  leaving  one  joint 
above  ground.  The  bottom  joints  produce  roots 
and  the  one  above  ground  sends  up  the  new  growth 
for  the  plant. 

Leaves  should  be  stripped  from  the  lower  joints 
and  usually  two  or  three  leaves  left  at  the  top  joint. 
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Rooting  Cuttings 

A,    four-joint    cutting,    three   joints    underground;    B,    three- joint    cutting,    two    being 

underground;   C,    cutting   with   only    two   joints,    one   underground;    D,    showing   how    a 

three-joint   cutting   takes    root   at    the   two   underground   joints   and   sends   up   a   shoot 

aljuve  ground. 


It  is  not  wise  to  make  cuttings  too  long.  The  lower 
part  of  the  cutting  should  always  be  made  close 
below  the  joint,  as  rooting  will  be  easier  there. 
Shrubs  are  usually  rooted  from  half-ripe  wood,  this 
being  the  condition  of  the  shoots  between  soft  Sum- 
mer growth  and  hard  Winter  branches. 
Best  Rooting  Soil 

Coarse,  pure  sand  is  the  best  soil  for  rooting  cut- 
tings, although  some  shrubs.  Grape  vines  and  other 
plants  are  merely  pushed  into  the  garden  soil  out 
of  doors,  packed  by  the  heel  and  cultivated  where 
they  are  until  large  enough  to  transplant  and  pro- 
vided with  more  room  to  grow. 

The  hotbed  is  an  ideal  place  for  rooting  cuttings 
if  the  rich  topsoil  over  the  one  foot  layer  of  manure 
is  removed  and  sand  substituted  for  the  richer  soil. 
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Boxes  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  filled  with  sand,  and 
placed  on  the  window  sill  may  also  be  used  to  root 
cuttings.  The  soil  should  always  be  tamped  or 
firmed  about  the  cuttings  after  they  are  placed  to 
the  proper  depth. 

Only  enough  water  should  be  applied  to  the  cut- 
ting bed  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  Too  much  moisture 
is  as  bad  as  drought  as  the  bark  will  peel  off  before 
the  cutting  roots  properly. 

Out  of  doors  a  few  cuttings  of  Roses  or  shrubs 
may  be  made  grandmother's  way  by  placing  a  glass 
jar  over  the  cutting.  This  serves  to  hold  the  mois- 
ture given  off  from  the  leaves  remaining  on  the 
plant. 


Rooting  a  Rose  Cutting 

Grandmother's    way    of    rooting    a    Rose    cutting,    showing    a 

considerable    part    of    the    cutting    above    ground    with    foliage 

left  upon  it.    The  bell  jar  inverted  over  the  cutting  holds  the 

moisture  that  escapes  from  the  leaves. 
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Time  to  Make  Cuttings 

In  the  greenhouse  cuttings  may  be  made  at  almost 
any  time,  but  the  home  gardener  rooting  cuttings 
out  of  doors,  will  find  that  late  Fall  and  early  Spring 
are  best,  although  some  hardy  shrubs  may  be  rooted 
in  Midwinter,  especially  in  hotbeds  or  coldframes. 

Distance  Apart  for  Cuttings 

Cuttings  may  be  placed  anywhere  from  two  inches 
to  a  foot  apart,  depending  on  the  space  to  be  used. 
In  the  hotbeds  they  are  placed  close  together  so 
that  a  great  number  may  be  given  space.  In  case  a 
large  number  take  root,  it  soon  becomes  necessary 
to  transplant  some  of  the  cuttings  to  other  beds  or 
to  the  open  field  to  make  room  for  the  growth  of 
those  remaining. 

Cuttings  Come  True 

There  is  no  need  to  worry  about  the  cutting  not 
producing  a  plant  of  the  same  kind  as  the  plant  it 
came  from.  Cuttings  always  make  a  plant  like  the 
parent  plant.  This  cannot  be  said  of  seed  as  seed- 
lings are  variable,  producing  many  plants  different 
from  the  parent  plant  in  some  cases. 

Cuttings  from  Coniferous  Evergreens 

Many  Conifers  do  not  produce  plants  from  seed 
that  are  the  same  as  the  original  plants,  so  that 
cuttings  are  the  best  means  of  getting  new  plants. 

There  are  three  different  types  of  Conifer  cut- 
tings— the  simple  cutting,  the  heel  cutting  and  the 
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mallet  cutting.  (See  Diagram  on  opposite  page.)  In 
any  case  the  foliage  is  left  on  the  top  half  of  the  cutting 
which  will  extend  above  the  ground,  the  bare  stem  be- 
ing placed  below  the  soil.  The  simple  cutting  is  similar 
to  other  cuttings,  except  that  three  or  more  joints 
may  extend  underground.  The  heel  cutting  is  made 
by  pulling  a  branch  off  the  main  limb  so  that  a  part 
of  the  main  limb  remains  attached  to  the  cutting 
at  the  base.  The  mallet  cutting  has  the  entire  stem 
of  the  mother  limb  left  attached  at  the  base  in  a  short 
section. 

Cuttings  from  Conifers  are  usually  made  in  the 
Fall  or  in  very  early  Spring.  The  past  Summer's 
growth  is  usually  used  for  cutting  wood. 

Best  Plants  for  Cuttings 

Nearly  all  of  the  shrubs  and  Roses  are  grown  from 
cuttings  and  the  Sycamore  tree  is  easily  rooted. 

Many  choice  perennial  flowers  (flowers  that  come 
up  each  year  from  the  same  old  plant)  may  be 
grown  from  cuttings.  Among  these  are  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Dahlias,  Phlox,  Salvias,  Pinks,  Veronicas,  etc. 

New  Plants  from  Bulbs 

A   bulb   has   the  entire   blooming  plant   crowded 
together,  waiting  for  the  proper  time  and  conditions 
to  begin  growing. 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus 

Many  bulbs  reproduce  themselves  naturally  by 
the  production  of  small  bulbels  or  bulblets  at  the 
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base  of  the  parent  bulb.  Tulips,  Hyacinths  and  Nar- 
cissus do  their  own  propagating  by  this  method. 
Commercial  growers  increase  this  natural  number 
produced  on  Hyacinths  by  special  notching  and 
scooping.  The  little  bulbels  should  be  pulled  apart 
and  replanted  in  the  Fall  of  the  second  year. 
Gladiolus 

In  his  interesting  and  authoritative  book  on 
Practical  Plant  Propagation^  Hottes  states  that  it 
takes  from  one  to  four  years  to  produce  corms  or 
bulbs  from  Gladiolus  that  are  capable  of  blooming. 
The  corm  which  produces  the  Gladiolus  is  defined 
as  the  shortened  rhizome  or  thickened  base  of  stems 
(usually  underground)  in  which  food  is  stored.  The 
young  corms  at  the  base  of  the  plant  are  called 
cormels. 

Gladiolus  corms  will  start  growing  more  quickly 
if  the  hard  outer  shell  is  peeled  off.  In  the  South 
the  Gladiolus  may  be  dug  in  the  Fall  and  stored 
until  Spring  for  planting,  or  they  may  be  left  in 
the  ground  until  Spring,  the  bed  being  mulched 
with  litter  and  manure  in  the  Winter. 
Propagation  of  Dahlias 

In  the  Spring,  when  Dahlias  are  just  beginning  to 
send  out  shoots  at  the  eyes,  they  should  be  divided 
before  being  reset.  Dahlias  are  sometimes  stored 
in  the  cellar  to  remain  over  Winter,  or  they  may  be 
banked  out  of  doors  in  the  Fall,  similar  to  Sweet 
Potatoes   in    the   South.     They   must   be   protected 
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from  the  freezes  and  must  have  drainage  provided 
so  that  they  do  not  stand  in  water  in  the  outdoor 
"banks."  In  the  lower  South,  the  Dahlias  may  be 
left  in  the  field  and  a  mulch  of  leaves,  manure,  etc., 
spread  over  the  ground  to  protect  the  tubers  from 
freezing. 

Dividing  the  Clumps.  The  Dahlia  tuberous 
roots  have  no  eyes  on  the  roots  themselves  from 
which  to  send  out  shoots,  but  these  eyes  are  found 
at  the  base  of  the  old  flowering  stem. 

In  order  to  divide  the  clump  of  roots  so  that  new 
plants  will  be  produced,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  an  eye  or  two  at  the  base  of  the  old  stem  be 
included  when  the  roots  are  divided.  The  amateur 
may  pull  off  nice  fleshy  roots  and  imagine  that  fine 
plants  are  being  obtained,  when  later  it  is  discovered 


A  Dahlia  Clump 

Showing    how    the    roots    are    separated    In    the    Spring    for 

replanting. 

At  least  one  bud  or  eye  sprouting  near  the  base  of  the  old 

stem   is   removed  by   cutting    (as   shown  by  line  through   the 

base  of  the  old  stalk)  with  each  root.    One  clump  will  usually 

make  several  new  plants  for  resetting. 
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that  no  plant  comes  up  because  an  eye  at  the  base 
of  the  old  stem  was  not  included  with  the  root. 
(Diagram  on.  page  107  shows  how  cut  is  made.) 

Layers 

When  plants  are  hard  to  propagate  from  cuttings 
or  seed,  layering  is  resorted  to  to  produce  new 
plants.  Layers  are  made  by  bending  over  a  limb  of 
the  plant  and  covering  part  of  the  limb  with  soil. 
The  covered  portion  takes  root  at  the  joints;  the 
end  next  to  the  main  plant  is  cut  and  the  new  plant 
is  then  dug  and  transplanted  elsewhere  in  the  Fall 
or  Winter.  Layering  is  done  in  the  early  Summer 
so  that  plenty  of  time  is  given  for  the  formation  of 
roots.  Plants  easily  propagated  by  this  method  are 
the  Scuppernong  Grape,  Forsythia,  Hydrangea  and 
other  shrubs. 

The  Raspberry  is  commonly  propagated  by  tip- 
layering.  In  this  method  the  end  of  the  branch  only 
is  covered  with  soil,  and  so  roots  for  a  new  plant 
are  produced. 

Division 

Propagation  by  division  is  exceedingly  simple. 
The  clump  made  by  the  old  plant  is  dug  and  divided 
by  pulling  it  apart  into  separate  plants  or  chopping 
it  apart.  The  new  parts  are  then  replanted  at 
suitable  distances. 
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Michaelmas  Daisy,  Chrysanthemum  and  many 
other  perennials  are  divided  each  year  in  early 
Spring.  Phlox  may  be  divided  every  two  or  three 
years. 

Peonies  should  not  be  divided  and  moved  often; 
every  six  or  seven  years  is  often  enough. 

Grafting  and  Budding 

There  is  not  a  great  difference  between  grafting 
and  budding.  In  either  case  the  kind  of  plant  to 
be  grown  is  called  the  "cion"  and  the  plant  at  the 
base  on  which  it  is  grafted  or  budded  is  called  the 
"stock."  In  either  budding  or  grafting  the  cion  and 
stock  must  belong  to  the  same  family  group  or  there 
will  be  no  union. 

Plants  Commonly  Grafted  or  Budded 

All  fruit  trees  are  either  grafted  or  budded  (usu- 
ally budded)  to  keep  them  true  to  name.  An  Apple 
tree  cannot  be  budded  on  to  a  peach,  or  vice  versa, 
for  the  families  are  different  and  the  bud  or  graft 
will  not  heal.  The  desired  variety  of  Apple  is  budded 
or  grafted  on  to  a  seedling  Apple,  one  year  old, 
grown  from  the  seed  of  the  French  Crab  Apple  or 
other  strong  rooted  Apple  stock. 

The  variety  of  Peach  desired  is  budded  (not 
grafted)  on  to  Peach  stock  grown  from  seed,  usually 
from  the  seed  of  wild  seedling  trees  of  certain  parts 
of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 
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Whip  Grafting 

Both  stock  (lower  part)  and  cion  (upper  part)  are  given  a 
smooth,  long,  sloping  cut,  followed  by  a  split  made  near 
the  center.  Then  the  stock  and  cion  are  pushed  together  and 
tied  with  waxed  string.  Grafting  is  usually  performed  in 
late  Winter.  The  new  graft  is  then  placed  in  moist  sawdust 
until  it  has  united,  or  it  may  be  planted  directly  into  the 
soil  outdoors. 
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Budding  is  always  done  in  Midsummer  or  late 
Summer  and  grafting  in  late  Winter.  When  learn- 
ing to  budj  boys  find  great  pleasure  in  budding  ten 
or  fifteen  varieties  of  Peaches  on  to  one  Peach  tree. 
Plums  and  other  stone  fruits  are  frequently  budded 
on  to  Peach  tree  stocks. 

Certain  varieties  of  evergreens  which  do  not  come 
true  from  seed  and  which  are  difficult  to  root  are 
grafted.     An  example  is  the  Colorado  Blue  Spruce. 

Although  there  are  many  methods,  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  grafting  is  the  whip  graft  made  by  a 
long  diagonal  cut  on  the  cion  and  stock;  then  mak- 
ing a  vertical  cut  near  the  center  of  each  and  sliding 
these  together  so  that  they  fit.  The  stock  and  cion 
are  of  the  present  (year  old)  growth  and  of  the 
same  size.  The  graft  is  then  wrapped  with  waxed 
knitting  cotton  string.     (See  Diagram  on  page  111.) 

In  budding,  a  limb  of  the  present  year's  growth 
is  cut,  in  late  June  or  in  July,  from  the  tree  to  be 
reproduced  and  the  leaves  trimmed  oflF,  leaving  a 
small  portion  of  the  petiole  or  stem  of  the  leaf  to  be 
used  as  a  handle. 

The  young  seedling  stock  to  be  budded  is  left 
where  it  is  growing  in  the  ground  and  the  operator 
bends  down  and  cuts  a  small  T-shaped  slit  in  the 
bark  a  few  inches  above  the  ground.  The  bud  is 
then  cut  from  the  bud  stick  by  inserting  the  knife 
half  an  inch  or  less  below  the  bud,  cutting  in  under 
the  bud  and  running  the  knife  down  the  middle  of 
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the  stem.  Then  the  bark  is  "ringed"  about  one- 
third  or  one-half  an  inch  from  the  bud  and  the  bud 
caught  between  thumb  and  forefinger  and  lifted  off. 
If  done  correctly,  it  "pops,"  leaving  the  woody  part 
of  the  bud  adhering  to  the  bud  stick.  No  wood 
should  adhere  to  the  bud. 

The  bud  is  then  pushed  into  the  top  flap  of  the 
"T"  on  the  stock  or  young  seedling  and  slid  down 
until  all  of  the  bud  is  under  the  flap.  Then  the  bud 
is  wrapped  tightly  below  and  above  with  raffia  or 
seaweed.  A  narrow  piece  of  waxed  cloth  will  do  if 
no  raffia  is  available. 

After  the  biid  has  healed  in  place  the  cloth  is 
cut.  Just  as  growth  has  started  in  the  bud,  the  old 
top  of  the  seedling  is  cut  away,  thus  forcing  all  the 
strength  of  the  plant  into  the  new  shoot  coming 
from  the  bud.     (See  diagrams.) 

Budding  is  much  simpler  than  grafting  and  many 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  are  budded  instead  of  grafted. 
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Budding  a  Fruit  Tree 

A,   bud  cut  from  a  small  limb  of  the  present  season's  growth   of  the  tree  which  is 

to  be  reproduced;  B,  T-shaped  cut  througli  the  baik  of  the  tree  to  be  budded  on;  C, 

the  bud  inserted;  D,  bud  tied  in  securely  with  small  bands  of  raffia. 


Chapter  VII 
Roses 

THE  Rose  is  appropriately  called  the  "Queen  of 
Flowers."  No  home  grounds  or  school  grounds 
are  complete  without  a  Rose  garden,  and  yet  there 
are  many  who  love  Roses  and  know  very  little  about 
growing  them.  This  chapter  gives  explicit  direc- 
tions for  the  cultivation  of  the  Rose  in  the  South. 

Classes  of  Roses 

There  are  several  distinct  classes  of  Roses  which 
are  here  listed  in  the  order  of  their  importance: 
(a)  Hybrid  Tea  and  Tea  Roses  (these  are  the  monthly 
or  ever-blooming  kinds,  usually  tea-scented);  (b) 
Hybrid  Perpetual;  (c)  Polyantha  or  Baby  Rambler. 
Then,  there  are  the  Climbing  Roses  of  various  ex- 
traction, coming  from  the  Teas,  Wichuriana,  Nois- 
ettes, Banksiae,  Cherokees,  Bourbon  and  other  stock. 

Selection  of  Varieties 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  select  a  dozen  or  so 
of  the  varieties  suitable  for  Southern  gardens,  as 
some  leading  Rose  growers  have  over  300  varieties 
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listed  in  their  catalogs.  New  varieties  coming  out 
from  expert  plant  breeders  every  year  are  like  new 
styles  from  Paris.  A  Rose  that  seems  all  the  rage 
today  may  be  a  back  number  five  years  from  today. 
Certain  varieties  have  been  grown  for  several 
years  with  success  in  the  South,  and  these  will  be 
listed  according  to  their  general  popularity  and  vig- 
orous growth,  the  order  in  which  they  are  named 
being  an  indication  of  their  vigor. 

Hardy  Climbing  Roses 

1.  Paul's  Scarlet.  Vivid  scarlet.  Most  popu- 
lar red  climber.  Makes  brilliant  display  in  the 
Spring,  the  blooms  lasting  several  weeks. 

2.  Hiawatha.  Ruby-carmine  with  white  center 
and  golden  stamens.  Flowers  in  the  Spring  in  great 
abundance  on  long  branches.  Superior  to  American 
Pillar  which  variety  it  resembles. 

3.  Silver  Moon,  White.  Very  vigorous  grower 
with  large  white  flowers  in  Spring.  Foliage  dark 
glossy  green. 

4.  Mary  Wallace.  Bright  rose-pink  with  salmon 
base.  This  excellent  climber  was  originated  by  Dr. 
Van  Fleet  and  is  a  lovely  Rose. 

5.  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet.  Flesh  pink.  A  large 
flower  and  good  grower.     Spring  blooming. 

6.  American  Beauty.  Crimson,  large  well  shaped 
flowers  in  abundance  and  beautiful  foliage.  Usually 
blooms  in  May  and  occasionally  in  Summer. 
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7.  Marechal  Niel.  Deep  chrome  yellow.  Fra- 
grant, wonderful  blooms.  An  old  favorite  in  the 
South,  although  tender  and  sometimes  difficult  to 
grow. 

8.  Yellow  Banksia.  Has  small,  yellow  flowers 
in  great  clusters.  In  the  middle  South  a  great 
favorite  because  of  vigorous  growth. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  excellent  climbers  listed 
above,  there  are  others  as  good  or  almost  as  good. 
The  first  six  listed  are  vigorous  growers. 

There  are  now  on  the  market  nearly  all  of  the 
monthly  blooming  Roses  (Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea) 
which  have  been  selected  and  bred  for  climbing  pur- 
poses. Many  prefer  the  monthly  blooming  climbers, 
to  be  obtained  in  nearly  all  the  varieties  listed  below, 
but  their  fault  is  that  they  do  not  climb  vigorously 
and  much  time  and  effort  will  be  spent  in  getting 
a  trellis  covered  with  them.  Two  of  the  best  of  these 
Hybrid  Tea  climbers  are: 

1.  Climbing  Lady  Ashtown.  A  brilliant  pink 
color  of  fairly  vigorous  growth. 

2.  Souvenir  de  Claudius  Denoyel.  A  velvety 
blackish-scarlet  bloom,  very  fragrant.  Not  a  very 
vigorous  grower,  but  a  climbing  Rose,  blooming 
throughout  the  season. 

Bush  Roses 

Monthly  blooming.  (These  are  all  Hybrid  Tea 
or  Tea  Roses): 
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Red  Varieties 

1.  Red  Radiance.  This  is  the  most  popular  and 
best  growing  red  Rose  in  the  South  today.  It  is  a 
very  free  flowering  Rose,  having  strong,  vigorous 
shoots  and  excellent  foliage. 

2.  Etoile  de  Holland.  Dark  red.  This  Rose 
is  most  beautiful  with  well  shaped  buds.  Fragrant. 

3.  Etoile  de  France.  Red-crimson  velvet.  Bud 
is  more  open  than  Holland.     Fragrant. 

4.  Red  Columbia.  An  excellent  sport  of  the 
pink  Columbia  with  beautiful  foliage  and  exquisite 
flowers.    Very  fragrant. 

Pink  Varieties 

1.  Pink  Radiance.  Brilliant  rose-pink  with  re- 
verse of  petals  silvery.  The  finest  and  best  growing 
pink  for  the  whole  South. 

2.  Mrs.  Charles  Bell.  A  sport  of  Radiance, 
having  a  delicate  shell-pink  color.  It  has  all  the 
other  fine  qualities  of  the  Radiance,  which  it  resem- 
bles, except  in  color. 

3.  Madame  Butterfly.  Light  golden,  delicate 
pink  with  rich  center,  being  a  sport  of  Ophelia.  Very 
handsome  buds,  perfectly  formed. 

4.  Betty  Uprichard.  A  beautiful,  two-toned 
bright  pink,  silvery  inside,  copper-pink  outside;  semi- 
double  flowers.    Good  in  upper  section  of  the  South. 

5.  Columbia.  A  true,  glowing  pink,  with  exqui- 
sitely formed  flowers  and  rich  foliage.  Blooms  are 
more  perfect  in  Fall  than  in  Spring.    Very  fragrant. 
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6.  Lady  AsHTOWN.  Luminous,  satiny  buds;  large, 
double  flowers.     Fairly  vigorous  growth. 

7.  JoNKHEER  J.  L.  Mock.  A  two-toned  pink, 
silvery,  with  flexed  petals.  Large  double  flowers, 
with  great  keeping  qualities.  Erratic  growth,  and 
buds  sometimes  ball  in  Spring. 

White  Varieties 

1.  White  American  Beauty  (Frau  Karl  Drusch- 
ki).  Hybrid  Perpetual.  Largest  white  Rose  in  the 
world.  Strong  vigorous  shoots  and  free  bloomer  for 
a  perpetual. 

2.  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria.  Finest  white 
Hybrid  Tea  Rose.  Buds  larger  and  pointed;  very 
double. 

3.  Double  White  Killarney.  Another  excel- 
lent white  Rose,  constantly  blooming,  being  a  sport 
of  Pink  Killarney. 

4.  Mme.  Jules  Bouche.  Very  free  blooming; 
flower  white  with  light  blush.  A  vigorous  and  desir- 
able Rose. 

Yellow  Varieties 

(These  grow  better  in  the  upper  sections  of  the 
South  in  clay  soils  with  cooler  Summers). 

1.  Sunburst.  Golden  orange-yellow.  A  wonder- 
ful yellow  Rose  for  the  South,  very  free  blooming 
with  exquisitely  shaped  pointed  buds.  Bush  some- 
times kills  back  to  ground  in  severe  Winter. 

2.  Lady  Hillingdon.  Apricot-yellow.  Very  free 
flowering  and  excellent  for  the  middle  South. 
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3.  Souvenir  de  Claudius  Pernet.  Large  perfect 
buds  of  sunflower  yellow.  Best  in  upper  sections  of 
the  South. 

4.  Duchess  of  Wellington.  Long  saff^ron- 
yellow  buds,  opening  to  large,  light  yellow  flowers; 
semi-double,  vigorous. 

Vari-colored  Roses 

1.  Ophelia.  Salmon  flesh,  shaded  rose.  The  most 
beautiful  bud  in  existence  today. 

2.  Souvenir  de  Georges  Pernet.  Brick-red 
buds,  opening  to  terra  cotta  pink.  A  wonderful  new 
Rose  with  a  great  future. 

3.  Madame  Edouard  Herri ot.  Gorgeous  new 
color  of  coral-red,  shaded  yellow  and  scarlet.  Un- 
fortunately, in  the  middle  South,  this  Rose  is  a  weak 
grower. 

4.  Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts.  A  wonderful  new 
color,  golden-yellow,  stained  with  copper,  splashed 
reddish-copper  buds.  Does  well  in  some  locations  in 
upper  South. 

This  list  of  varieties  could  be  made  much  greater 
as  doubtless  there  are  excellent  roses  omitted  from 
the  list.  In  the  Piedmont  and  upper  South  this  list 
should  prove  very  valuable,  however,  and  in  the 
lower  South  care  must  be  taken  to  stick  to  the  Radi- 
ances, Maman  Cochet,  Devoniensis,  the  White  Amer- 
ican Beauty,  and  other  old  favorites,  being  cautious 
in  trying  the  new  kinds. 
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Location  of  the  Rose  Garden 

Roses  must  have  an  abundance  of  sunlight,  good 
drainage,  good  top  soil  with  a  clay  subsoil,  and  should 
be  given  a  space  entirely  to  themselves,  not  being 
mixed  in  with  other  plants.  Roses  will  not  thrive  in 
a  low  damp  spot  of  ground,  nor  under  or  too  near 
trees  and  large  shrubs. 

Arranging  the  Plants 

A  great  mistake  is  often  made  in  scattering  the 
roses,  one  at  a  time,  all  over  the  yard  and  mixing 
other  plants  in  between  or  having  a  great  space  of 
bare  soil  between  each  of  the  rose  bushes. 

The  ideal  rose  garden  is  planned  as  carefully  as 
the  house  itself.  The  plot  of  ground  should  be  drawn 
off  on  paper,  the  space  being  accurately  measured 
and  plotted  on  the  drawing  to  a  certain  scale. 

The  varieties  selected  are  arranged  in  beds  with 
one  color  to  the  group  and  where  the  colors  conflict 
white  roses  may  be  planted  between  to  soften  the 
clash  of  colors.  Varieties  that  grow  the  most  vigor- 
ously, like  the  two  Radiances,  Mrs.  Chas.  Bell  and 
Frau  Karl  Druschki  should  be  planted  in  the  back- 
ground and  the  tender,  slower  growing  varieties  such 
as.  Sunburst  and  Madame  Ed.  Herriot  should  be 
planted  at  the  points  or  in  the  foreground. 

The  Beds 

The  ideal  rose  bed  is  narrow,  not  over  6  or  8  feet 
wide,  and  usually  a  bed  3  or  4  feet  wide  will  show  the 
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roses  to  best  advantage.  If  more  space  is  available 
make  more  beds,  always  allowing  a  plot  of  grass  four 
feet  or  more  in  extent  between  the  beds.  Grass  pro- 
vides an  ideal  background  for  the  rich  colors  of  the 
Roses  and  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  Rose  garden. 

The  writer  knows  of  one  great  lover  of  Roses  who 
buys  dozens  of  the  finest  varieties  each  year  which 
grow  and  bloom  beautifully,  but  this  person's  Rose 
garden  is  lacking  in  beauty  and  fails  to  show  its 
splendor  because  the  Roses  are  not  in  beds  and  bare 
soil  only  glares  at  the  onlooker,  thus  ruining  the 
entire  display. 

Grass  between  the  Rose  beds  serves  three  excellent 
functions:  (a)  Grass  makes  the  ideal  background  for 
the  colors;  (b)  it  provides  a  nice  walk  while  gathering 
Roses  when  the  soil  is  muddy  or  dusty;  (c)  it  enables 
the  owner  to  cultivate,  prune  and  fert"ilize  the  bushes 
with  greatest  ease. 

The  shape  of  the  beds  is  not  so  important  as  the 
narrow  width.  Some  growers  prefer  a  formal  Rose 
garden  with  everything  arranged  in  squares,  circles, 
triangles  or  other  geometrical  figures.  Others  prefer 
graceful  curving  beds  with  various  shapes.  All  the 
beds  should  be  arranged  in  a  similar  manner,  how- 
ever, and  one  style  begun  should  be  carried  out  with 
other  beds.    (See  Diagram  on  page  122.) 

Sizes  to  Buy 

The  two  year  old,  field  grown,  budded  Rose  is  the 
standard  size  usually  bought.   Other  people  purchase 
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An  Informal  Rose  and  Flower  Garden 

Key  to  planting:  1,  Ligustrum  japonicum;  2,  Pyracantha  coccinea  lalandi;  3,  Ligustrum 
lucidum;  4,  Spiraea  thunbergi;  5,  Juniperiis  chinensis  pfltzeriana;  6,  Thuja  orientalis 
bakeri;  7,  Viburnum  tinus;  8,  Elaeagnus  pungens  fruitlandi;  9,  Pyracantha  c.  lalandi; 
10,  Weigela  floribunda;  Ax,  Dahlias;  A,  Snapdragons;  B,  Hardy  Phlox;  C,  Iris;  D, 
Peonies;  0,  78  Bush  Roses  (Red  and  Pink  Radiance  and  Mrs.  Chas.  Bell)  and  12 
Climbing  Roses   (Souv.  de  Claudius  Denoyel,  Silver  Moon  and  Paul's  Scarlet). 
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one  and  two  year  old  own  root  Roses  or  else  root  the 
Roses  from  cuttings  themselves.  (See  Chapter  on 
Propagation.) 

The  advantages  of  the  two  year  old,  field  grown, 
budded  Roses  are  that  these  plants  bloom  the  first 
year  and  bloom  vigorously  the  second  season;  they 
make  a  much  quicker  display;  and  they  grow  much 
faster  making  a  bigger  showing. 

Advantages  of  the  own  root  Roses  are  as  follows: 
the  cheaper  cost  when  purchased  small;  they  live 
longer  than  budded  Roses;  and  there  are  no  "suckers" 
coming  from  the  roots  to  be  taken  off. 

Now  you  may  take  your  choice.     Some  varieties 
are  difficult  to  grow  on  their  own  roots. 
Time  to  Plant 

Roses  should  be  planted  in  the  South  at  the  same 
time  trees  and  shrubs  are  planted;  namely,  the  dor- 
mant (sleeping)  season  which  is  from  November  1  to 
March  15  or  30.  They  may  be  moved  a  short  distance 
(like  shrubs),  even  in  Midsummer,  if  the  roots  are 
balled  with  earth  and  if  quickly  and  heavily  watered 
after  being  reset.  They  must  also  be  cut  back  at 
least  half  when  moved  at  any  time. 

Distance  Apart 

The  distance  between  holes  to  be  dug  depends  on 
the  variety.  Most  people  plant  Roses  too  far  apart 
and  then  let  them  grow  without  pruning  so  that  they 
become  large  and  awkward.  For  vigorous  growers, 
like  Radiance  and  White  American  Beauty,  the  dis- 
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tance  apart  should  be  about  three  or  not  over  three 
and  one-half  feet.    For  slower  growing  varieties,  like 
Ophelia  and  Sunburst,  the  holes  should  be  two  or 
two  and  one-half  feet  apart. 
Making  the  Hole  and  Planting 

The  holes  should  be  dug  as  for  shrubs,  eighteen 
inches  wide  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  with  plenty  of 
room  at  the  bottom.  The  lower  third  of  the  hole  is 
filled  in  with  a  mixture  of  good  top  soil  and  about  two 
shovels  of  old  manure,  (a  few  pieces  of  broken  brick 
etc.,  dropped  in  the  bottom  before  filling  will  help 
the  drainage).  If  manure  is  not  available  use  a  large 
handful  of  commercial  guano,  mixing  it  well  with  the 
top  soil.   Where  plants  are  to  be  two  and  one-half  or 


Planting  a   Rose  Bush 

Dig  a  hole  about  18  inches  wide  and  18  inches  deep.  At  bottom  (A)  place  small 
pieces  of  broiten  ter.-^  cotta  or  brick  for  drainage  in  the  case  of  heavy  clay  soils;  in 
light  sandy  soils  this  is  omitted.  A  small  quantity  of  rotted  manure  or  bonemeal  mixed 
with  soil  is  nest  filled  in  (B),  followed  by  a  good  top  soil  (C)  filled  in  around  the 
roots,  the  plant  being  shaken  up  and  down  several  times  so  that  soil  settles  around 
roots.  D  represents  a  small  quantity  of  rotted  manure  or  bonemeal  mixed  with  soil, 
and  E  shows  a  slight  depression  left  around  bush  to  hold  water. 
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three  feet  apart,  it  is  advisable  to  dig  up  the  entire 
Rose  bed  and  refill  as  directed  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

The  top  of  the  Rose  is  cut  back  over  half,  leaving 
six  or  eight  joints  on  two  or  three  limbs.  The  broken 
ends  of  the  roots  are  trimmed  and  shortened  slightly. 

The  plant  is  then  held  with  roots  spread  out  in  the 
hole,  so  that  when  planted  it  will  stand  about  one 
inch  lower  than  it  previously  stood  in  the  nursery. 

Good  top  soil  is  then  sifted  in  and  the  roots  shaken 
up  and  down  slightly  to  see  that  they  are  surrounded 
by  soil.  When  three  or  four  inches  from  the  top  of 
the  hole,  stop  filling  and  tramp  heavily  with  the  feet, 
firming  the  soil  about  the  roots.  Water  heavily,  then 
continue  filling  in  the  hole,  but  do  not  fill  it  entirely, 
thus  leaving  the  soil  loose  and  slightly  sunken  in  the 
center  like  a  saucer.  Leave  the  soil  unpacked  on  top 
and  spread  a  layer  of  manure  or  fertilizer  around  the 
edge  of  the  hole  but  do  not  allow  it  to  touch  the 
plant.  Keep  the  plant  heavily  watered  twice  a  week, 
during  dry  weather,  rather  than  sprinkling  daily. 

Pruning 

Most  persons  do  not  cut  Roses  enough.  The  old 
fashioned  grower  did  not  cut  at  all.  The  proper  time 
for  the  annual  heavy  pruning  is  in  late  February  in 
the  upper  South  and  a  month  earlier  in  the  lower 
South.  The  severe  pruning  could  be  done  any  time 
in  the  dormant  season  except  that  severe  freezes  may 
follow  the  pruning  and  kill  the  branches  back  further 
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than  had  been  intended.  This  heavy  late  Winter 
pruning  consists  in  cutting  out  old,  weak  and  dead 
branches  and  shortening  the  tops  of  the  bush  Roses 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds.  In  the  climbing  Roses 
the  pruning  is  lighter,  only  the  older  branches  being 
thinned  out  where  they  are  thick  or  weak  and  the 
ends  shortened  none  or  very  little. 

This  heavy,  yearly,  Winter  pruning  is  further 
carried  out  in  the  Summer  season  by  cutting  long 
stems  with  blooms  and  occasionally  thinning  out  en- 
tire weak  branches  that  are  getting  old.  The  flowers 
are  larger  and  more  perfect  on  a  well  pruned  bush 
and  other  Roses  in  the  bed  are  not  crowded. 
Feeding  and  Care 

Roses  are  heavy  feeders  and  will  not  grow  and 
produce  a  profusion  of  beautiful  flowers  unless  fer- 
tilizers are  given  regularly.  During  the  Fall  or  early 
Winter  a  heavy  coating  of  the  stable  manure  should 
be  spread  all  over  the  Rose  bed  around  the  plants. 
This  should  be  repeated  in  Spring  and  early  Summer. 
Commercial  fertilizer  (an  8-4-4  formula)  may  be 
applied  lightly  (a  double  handful  a  foot  from  each 
plant)  and  worked  into  the  soil  two  or  three  times 
during  the  growing  season.  Bonemeal  also  is  excellent. 

The  ground  around  the  Roses  must  be  kept  stirred 
frequently  (about  once  in  ten  days)  during  the  grow- 
ing season.  This  keeps  the  soil  from  hardening,  lets 
air  into  the  soil,  destroys  grass  and  weeds  and  pro- 
motes growth. 
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Insects  and  Diseases 

These  are  taken  up  under  another  chapter  so  that 
a  few  words  here  are  sufficient. 

Aphis  or  plant  lice  cluster  on  the  ends  of  new 
branches  and  may  be  controlled  with  strong  nicotine 
sprays.    Directions  for  spraying  are  on  the  package. 

Thrips  which  burrow  around  in  the  blooms  are 
harder  to  control  but  the  same  material  is  used  for 
them.  The  old  blooms  should  be  cut  often  and 
carried  off  and  destroyed. 

Black  spot  on  the  leaves  may  be  prevented  by 
spraying  in  advance  of  the  disease  with  Bordeaux 
mixture.  The  old  spotted  leaves  should  be  carefully 
gathered,  carried  away  and  destroyed. 

Sulphur  dusted  on  the  leaves  checks  mildew 
although  some  varieties  rarely  have  this  trouble. 
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Chapter  VIII 
Flower  Growing 

QUITE  a  nice  book  could  be  devoted  to  this  one 
subject  as  there  are  many  different  classes  of 
flowers  which  might  be  discussed  at  great  length. 
Only  some  of  the  simpler  and  more  common  types 
and  varieties  of  flowers  will  be  taken  up  in  this 
chapter. 

The  annuals,  perennials,  bulbs  and  flowers  used  for 
show  purposes  will  be  taken  up  separately. 

Planning  the  Planting 

It  is  just  as  important  to  plan  what  flowers  you  are 
going  to  plant  and  where  to  place  them  on  the  home 
grounds  as  it  is  to  plan  before  planting  shrubs. 

The  old  fashioned  place  had  the  flowers  stuck  here 
and  there  among  shrubs,  Roses  or  any  other  plants 
and  mixed  like  a  crazy  quilt  all  over  the  yard.  For 
some  this  is  still  the  ideal  way,  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  small  grounds  and  modern  utility  of  space, 
it  is  best  to  have  certain  plants  planted  in  special 
places. 
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Arrangement  of  Flowers 

Flowers  may  be  planted  in  several 
different  styles:  (a)  They  may  be 
planted  along  the  edge  or  boundaries 
of  the  yard;  (b)  they  may  be  planted 
in  individual  beds  or  groups;  (c)  they 
may  be  planted  in  a  formal  or  semi- 
formal  garden. 

The  boundary  planting  is  all  right 
according  to  the  rules  of  landscape 
gardening,  but  too  many  beds,  espe- 
cially when  scattered  over  the  lawn, 


A  Narrow  Flower  Bcrder 

Key  to  planting:  For  cut  flowers — A,  Larkspur;  B,  Annual  Gaillardia: 

C,  Zinnias;   D,   Hardy   Phlox:  E,   Scabiosa;  F,   Gladiolus;   G,   Dahlias 
As  a  perennial  border — A,  Delphinium;  B,  Iris;  C,  Perennial  Gaillardia; 

D,  Hardy   Phlox;   E,   Gladiolus;   F,   Columbine;   G,   Michaelmas   Daisy. 
For  show  effect:  The  entire  bed  in  Shirley  Poppies  followed  by  Petunias. 


Flowers  are  now  usually  grown  in  reserved  spots  or 
places  around  the  entire  border  of  the  yard,  in  beds 
at  the  side  of  the  house,  or  in  the  back  yard  where  the 
vegetable  garden  has  been  abolished 
or   where    the   vegetables   have  been 
crowded  back  into  a  smaller  space  to 
make  room  for  a  flower  garden.    Some 
advanced  writers    say    that    the   old 
front   yard    flower  garden   is    coming 
back  again,  but  at  the  present  time  it 
has  not  replaced  the  front  lawn. 
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Flower  Border  Around  Yard 

The  shrubs   (A)   may  be  extended  so  that  they  foini  a  continuous  background. 

Key  to  planting:  A,  Shrubs;  B.  Lantana;  C,  Petunias;  D,  Hollyhocks;  E,  Shasta  Daisy; 
F,  Portulaca;  G,  Gladiolus;  H,  Hardy  Phlox;  K,   Pansies;  L,  Coreopsis;  M,  California 

Poppies. 


are    to    be    avoided.    The  center  of  the  front  yard 
should  always  be  open  and  planted  in  grass. 

The  formal  or  semi-formal  flower  garden  is  now 
becoming  very  popular  and  many  back  yards  and 
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side  yards  are  being  carefully  planned  and  planted 
with  flowers. 

The  most  satisfactory  and  simple  back  yard  flower 
garden   is  made  by  grouping  the  flowers  in   large, 


A  Semi-formal  Garden  of  Simple  Design 

Key  to   planting:    For   cut   flowers  and   display — A,   Sweet   Alyssum;   B,   Larkspur;    C, 
Dahlias;   D,   Scabiosa;   E,   Zinnias;   F,    Annual   Gaillardia;    G,    Gladiolus;    H,    Poppies; 

K,   Cosmos;   L.   Verbena. 
For  perennials — A,  Candytuft;  B,  Delphinium;  C,  Dahlias;  D,  Columbine;  E,  Pereiuiial 
Gaillardia;    F,    Hardy    Phlox;    G,    Gladiolus;    H,    Iris;    K,    Peonies;    L,    Sweet-william 

(Dianthus  barbatus). 

Evergreen   shrubs   or   flowering   shrubs   should   be   grouped   around    the   boundary   for   a 

screen.    Ligustrum  lucidum  or  common  Oriental  Arborvitae    (sheared)    may  be  used  for 

screening  effect.    The  bed  in  the  center    (A  and  L)    can  be  eliminated  if  greater  open 

space  is  desired  in  center  of  garden. 
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irregular,  continuous  beds  around  the  edge  or  border 
and  not  planting  flowers  or  making  walks  all  over 
the  place.  Grass  is  then  planted  in  the  center  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  serenity  of  the  scene. 

Space  is  thus  provided  for  the  children  to  romp 
about  and  for  the  older  people  to  enjoy  the  natural 
setting  without  getting  tangled  up  in  some  thorny 
plant  with  a  long  name. 

It  is  a  queer  thing  that  often  the  greatest  lovers  of 
flowers  and  beautiful  plants  go  sadly  astray  when  it 
comes  to  arranging  their  plants  with  taste  and  beauty. 

The  greatest  flower  growers  sometimes  have  yards 
resembling  the  dark  center  of  Africa  or  the  jungles 
where  one  may  enter  and  not  be  so  certain  of  coming 
out  again.  The  simple  rules  of  landscape  gardening 
will  again  help  a  great  deal. 

Soils  for  Flower  Growing 

The  same  good  soil  that  will  grow  shrubs,  trees 
and  lawns  will  also  produce  good  flowers. 

Most  soils  in  the  upper  and  middle  South  are  light 
colored,  being  low  in  organic  matter  (decaying  vege- 
table matter).  All  soils  are  benefited  by  adding  a 
thick  layer  of  stable  manure.  Sandy  soils  may  need 
some  clay  added  while  heavy  clay  soils  may  need 
some  sand,  but  they  all  need  manure  and  some  com- 
mercial fertilizer  in  order  to  grow  good  flowers.  The 
manure,  woods  earth  or  other  material  should  be 
carefully  worked  into  the  top  three  inches  of  soil. 
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Annuals 

For  annual  flowering  plants  seed  must  be  sown 
each  year  at  the  proper  season.  These  flowers  are 
the  least  expensive  of  all;  at  a  cost  of  but  a  few  cents 
for  seed,  a  part  of  the  yard  may  be  transformed  into 
a  beauty  spot  for  a  season.  They  may  also  be  used 
to  fill  in  between  bulbs  that  have  died  back,  or  to 
give  more  color  in  front  of  some  evergreen  groups,  or 
they  may  be  massed  in  simple  beds  for  riotous 
displays. 

Time  for  Sowing 

Most  annuals  are  sown  in  the  Spring  as  soon  as 
the  ground  has  warmed  a  bit.  Some  kinds,  such  as 
Salvia  and  Periwinkle,  are  started  later  in  Spring  for 
summer  flowering. 

How  to  Sow  the  Seed 

After  the  seed  bed  has  been  carefully  spaded  or 
dug,  fertilized  and  made  smooth  by  several  rakings, 
the  seeds  of  most  annuals  are  scattered  thinly  over 
the  soil  and  raked  in  very  lightly.  They  are  then 
covered  with  soil  which  in  depth  should  be  twice  the 
size  of  the  seed.  If  the  seeds  are  very  small,  the  soil 
should  be  rolled  or  packed  with  a  brick  or  heavy 
plank  so  that  the  soil  presses  closely  against  the  seed. 
They  should  not  be  planted  in  rows. 

Some  annuals  are  not  sown  directly  where  they  are 
to  grow  but  are  planted  in  boxes  or  hotbeds  and  the 
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young  plants  later  transferred  and  reset  in  the  beds 
where  they  are  to  remain.  Among  annuals  treated  in 
this  way  are  Salvias,  Periwinkles,  Petunias  and 
Asters. 

Soil  for  Seed  Boxes  or  Pot  Plants 

Good  growing  soil  for  plants  in  boxes  or  pots  is 
made  by  mixing  thoroughly  one-fourth  rich  garden 
loam,  one-fourth  clay,  one-fourth  rich  woods  earth 
and  one-fourth  decomposed  cow  manure. 

At  least  once  a  year  renew  the  soil  in  these  boxes. 

Annuals  Easy  to  Grow 

These  are  the  lowest  growing,  dwarf  varieties, 
suitable  for  edging  or  for  massing  in  front  of  taller 
plants.  Their  height  is  one  foot  or  less. 

Verbena  (for  spreading,  carpet  effect).  Several 
bright  colors,  from  seed  or  cuttings;  very  popular. 

PoRTULACA  (Moss  Pink  or  Sun  Plant).  A  very 
showy  flowering  plant,  spreading  and  low,  and  stand- 
ing drought  and  sun. 

Sweet  Alyssum.  Has  dainty  white  flowers  in 
masses  and  is  largely  used  for  edging. 

Pansy.  The  seed  of  this  flower  is  sown  in  Autumn 
and  plants  may  be  transplanted  in  late  Autumn, 
Winter  or  very  early  Spring,  the  beds  being  protected 
with  leaves  and  litter  in  Winter. 

Dwarf  Nasturtium.  A  hardy  flower  with  beauti- 
ful large  orange  or  yellow  flowers,  producing  well  in 
poor  soil. 
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Choice  Annuals 

The  following  list  of  annuals  sometimes  grow  a  foot 
or  eighteen  inches  in  height: 

Ageratum.  One  of  the  few  blue  flowers  that  do 
well  in  the  South, 

Petunias.  These  are  the  easiest  of  all  annuals  to 
grow  and  they  produce  more  blooms  for  a  mass  dis- 
play than  any  other. 

Calendula  or  Pot  Marigold.  The  large  yellow 
flowers  of  this  dwarf  plant  are  very  desirable;  blooms 
earlier  than  ordinary  marigold. 

Drummond  Phlox.  Red  and  other  bright  colors 
are  available,  and  if  seed  pods  are  removed,  they 
bloom  longer. 

Candytuft.  In  several  colors.  One  of  the  best 
flowers  for  edging  beds. 

Annuals  Growing  Two  Feet  or  Less  in  Height 

China  Aster.  This  flower  is  widely  grown.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much  manure. 

Poppy.  Seed  for  this  plant  must  be  sown  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain  as  transplanting  is  very 
difficult.   It  makes  a  brilliant  display. 

Calliopsis.  This  is  the  annual  form  of  the  peren- 
nial Coreopsis,  noted  for  its  yellow  color  and  is 
usually  sown  in  May. 

Zinnia  (commonly  called  Old  Maids.)  This  is  the 
most  popular  cut  flower  grown  and  may  be  obtained 
in  many  bright  colors.  If  the  flowers  are  kept  cut 
the  plants  continue  to  bloom. 
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Snapdragon  (Antirrhinum  majus).  The  Snap- 
dragon is  a  very  showy  flower,  both  for  bedding  and 
for  cut  flowers.  The  flower  spikes  along  the  upright 
stem  remain  open  for  some  time.  Snapdragons  are 
perennials  following  mild  Winters  and  with  some 
protection  in  the  South,  but  are  usually  treated  as 
annuals.  The  seed  is  sown  in  early  Spring  in  prepared 
beds  or  boxes  and  transplanted  into  the  flower 
garden  after  the  soil  has  warmed  up,  when  the  plants 
are  three  or  four  inches  tall.  There  are  many  var- 
ieties, in  bright  colors,  and  they  may  be  obtained  in 
the  semi-dwarf  (twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high)  and 
tall  types  (two  to  three  feet).  Blooming  commences 
in  late  Spring  and  continues  all  Summer  unless 
drought  and  disease  interfere. 

Annuals  Growing  About  Thirty  Inches  High 

Larkspur.  Most  of  these  have  blue  flowers  but 
other  colors  are  to  be  obtained.  Seed  is  sown  in  late 
Fall  or  in  February.   Very  popular,  Spring  blooming. 

ScABiosA  (Mourning  Bride  or  Pincushion  Flower). 
This  old  fashioned  annual  is  sown  in  Spring  after 
frost  and  begins  blooming  in  twelve  weeks.  Fine  for 
cutting. 

Scarlet  Sage  (Salvia)  is  the  most  brilliant  red  to 
be  found  in  the  garden  and  is  fine  to  use  against  a 
dark  background  in  masses.  Plants  may  be  started 
in  boxes  or  hotbeds  or  sown  outdoors  after  warm 
weather  in  the  Spring.   Summer  blooming. 
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Tall  Growing  Annuals 

Cosmos.  This  is  very  easy  to  grow  and  reseeds 
itself  (like  Larkspur).  The  growth  is  vigorous  and 
the  plants  almost  take  care  of  themselves.  Flowers 
are  usually  white  and  pink,  open  like  Daisies.  They 
are  sown  in  late  Spring  and  bloom  in  late  Summer  and 
Fall. 

Sunflower.  These  tall  growing,  bright  yellow 
flowered  plants  are  easy  to  grow  and  are  planted  in 
Spring  when  Beans  are  first  planted. 

Hollyhocks  (Althaea  rosea).  These  are  really 
perennials  but  the  seeds  drop  around  the  plants  in 
late  Summer  and  sow  themselves  readily  so  that 
plants  are  ready  next  Spring.  One  of  the  best  and 
most  popular  Summer  blooming  tall  plants. 

Perennials 

Perennial  means  "by  the  year"  and  this  term  is 
given  to  flowering  plants  which  live  year  after  year 
from  the  same  old  plants  without  reseeding  each 
year.  They  come  up  from  the  old  clumps.  Some 
annuals  have  perennial  "sisters"  which  are  very  much 
like  them  in  all  respects  except  reseeding. 

Many  perennial  flowers  that  thrive  in  the  North 
and  in  the  upper,  cooler  sections  of  the  South  do  not 
live  well  in  the  middle  and  lower  South.  In  this 
chapter  only  a  few  of  the  best  known  kinds  will  be 
discussed  briefly. 
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Low  Growing  Perennials 

Sweet  William  (Dianthus  barbatus).  A  fragrant 
and  charming  little  plant  that  everyone  knows  and 
admires.  It  soon  runs  out  as  the  seed  must  be  sown 
every  year,  being  a  biennial.  It  is  related  to  the 
Carnation. 

Candytuft  (Iberis  sempervirens).  This  variety  is 
perennial  and  is  well  suited  to  rock  gardens  and  low 
groups. 

Stonecrop  (Sedum).  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
thick  and  juicy;  flowers  produced  in  flat  clusters 
opening  in  late  summer  and  blooming  several  months. 

Medium  Height  Perennials 

Hardy  Phlox.  This  is  the  finest  of  all  Summer 
blooming  perennials,  making  a  brilliant  display  from 
June  first  to  frost  if  the  old  tops  are  kept  cut  and  the 
plants  taken  care  of.  There  are  many  varieties  and 
colors  to  choose  from.  Among  the  best  are  Rhein- 
lander,  R.  P.  Struthers,  Miss  Lingard,  Thor  and 
Rynstrom.  Divide  the  clumps  every  other  Spring 
and  reset. 

Shasta  Daisy  (Chrysanthemum  maximum).  This 
fine  old  plant  does  well  in  Southern  gardens.  Divide 
the  old  clumps  each  year  or  two. 

Michaelmas  Daisy  (Wild  Aster).  The  English 
are  devoted  to  this  plant  which  grows  here  very 
easily.  The  clumps  are  divided  each  Spring  and  the 
blooming  season  in  late  Summer  and  Fall  comes  at  a 
time  when  blooms  are  scarce. 
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Blanket  Flower  (Gaillardia  aristata).  Some- 
times an  annual  and  often  a  perennial  as  the  plants 
vary.  These  handsome  flowers  are  excellent  for 
cutting  and  the  plant  is  easy  to  grow. 

Cornflower  (Centaurea).  These  plants  have 
flowers  of  various  colors  and  grow  two  to  three  and 
one-half  feet  tall,  blooming  during  Summer.  The 
well  known  Dusty  Miller  with  its  distinct  white  foli- 
age throughout  the  summer,  belongs  to  this  family. 

Coreopsis  (C.  lanceolata  grandiflora  or  Tickseed). 
In  June  the  flowers  of  this  excellent  plant  are  a  mass 
of  gold  until  frost  kills  them.  Leaves  are  light  green, 
narrow,  and  the  daisy-like  yellow  flowers  are  large. 
Grows  about  three  feet  high. 

Golden  Glow  (Rudbeckia).  The  glow  of  Autumn 
is  reflected  in  this  fine  flower  and  there  are  several 
good  varieties,  including  the  Blackeyed  Susan.  Some 
varieties  grow  tall.    Good  for  bold  masses. 

Delphinium  (Perennial  Larkspur).  This  excellent 
plant  is  not  so  easy  to  grow.  Although  it  is  superior 
to  the  annual  Larkspur  it  is  not  yet  planted  widely 
in  the  South. 

Lupine  (Lupinus).  These,  like  Delphiniums  and 
Columbines,  are  not  grown  as  much  in  the  South  as 
they  are  grown  in  the  North,  but  they  are  becoming 
popular,  even  though  difficult  to  grow.  Lupines  do 
not  like  lime  in  the  soil,  preferring  rich,  moist  soils. 

Columbine  (Aquilegia).  There  are  several  varieties 
and  colors  in  Columbines  which  are  native  to  the 
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Western  mountains,  the  Northeast  and  Europe. 
They  like  a  warm,  sandy  soil  and  are  a  little  delicate 
in  the  South, 

Bulbs 

There  are  two  classes  of  bulbs  from  the  point  of 
view  of  planting  time.  In  the  Fall  the  following 
should  be  planted  in  well  prepared  beds:  Irises 
Crocuses,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Lilies  and  Narcissus. 
This  gives  several  months  for  the  plants  to  become 
established  and  bloom  in  the  Spring. 

There  are  other  bulbs  or  tubers  which  bloom  in 
Summer  which  must  be  planted  in  the  Spring.  Among 
those  are  Cannas,  Gladiolus,  Tuberoses  and  Dahlias. 

Do  not  allow  manure  to  touch  the  bulbs  in  planting. 
It  may  be  placed  below  and  above  most  of  them. 

For  Fall  Planting 

Iris  (commonly  called  Flags).  These  are  not  true 
bulbs  but  they  have  thick  rhizomes  or  root  stocks 
which  creep  along,  although  there  are  kinds  which 
are  bulbous  plants.  There  are  over  100  varieties  of 
the  root  stock  kind  and  their  popularity  is  increasing 
because  of  the  rare  and  beautiful  flowers  being  in- 
troduced. The  Iris  is  an  easy  plant  to  grow  but 
should  not  be  planted  over  two  inches  deep. 

Tulips.  This  showy  flower  may  be  obtained 
cheaply  in  many  varieties  and  colors.  The  Darwin 
type  is  the  most  popular.    Planted  in  Fall  in  a  rich 
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bed,  six  to  twelve  inches  apart,  the  results  next 
Spring  will  be  marvelous.    Easy  to  grow. 

Hyacinths.  These,  like  Tulips,  are  very  popular 
and  may  be  grown  outdoors  or  indoors.  Indoors  they 
are  placed  in  a  jar  of  pebbles  with  water.  Outdoors 
it  is  best  to  set  them  in  a  layer  of  sand  and  cover 
three  or  four  inches. 

Narcissus.  This  family  name  includes  the  Daf- 
fodil and  Jonquil  and  is  very  widely  grown  in  the 
South.  They  are  also  massed  in  beds,  covered  about 
three  inches  deep.   They  are  easy  to  grow. 

Lilies.  There  are  over  one  hundred  kinds  of  Lilies 
and  many  of  the  hardy  kinds  grow  well  out-of-doors. 
Leaf  mold  should  be  spread  over  the  bed  in  Winter 
and  manure  used  on  top  of  the  ground.  Clay  soils 
need  some  sand  worked  in. 

Crocus.  These  little  bulbs  may  be  placed  around 
the  lawn  in  clumps  by  merely  lifting  the  sod  an  inch 
and  placing  the  bulb  under  in  the  Fall  of  the  year. 

Summer  Blooming  Bulbs 

These  are  planted  in  the  Spring  after  cold  weather 
is  over. 

Cannas.  Years  ago  these  plants  were  valued 
because  of  the  leaves,  while  today  there  are  dozens  of 
excellent  varieties  with  large  flowers  of  beautiful 
colors.  Many  excellent  new  varieties  may  now  be 
obtained  from  breeders. 

Large  beds  of  Cannas  of  the  better  varieties  can 
quickly  beautify   an   ugly  scene.     Each   spring   the 
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clumps  are  dug  up  and  the  roots  divided  and  reset  so 
that  a  few  plants  will  grow  into  hundreds  in  a  few 
years.  Cannas  are  very  easy  to  grow,  and  in  the 
South  they  do  not  have  to  be  stored  in  Winter,  The 
beds  should  be  mulched  with  manure  and  litter  before 
freezes  occur.  Plant  one  and  one-half  to  two  feet 
apart  in  beds  and  cover  the  roots  three  or  four  inches. 

Gladiolus.  These  are  called  the  "Glad  Flowers" 
and  the  sight  of  them  in  bloom  should  make  any 
person  glad,  indeed.  The  flowers  begin  opening  at 
the  lower  buds,  and  if  cut  then  and  placed  in  vases, 
the  remaining  flowers  will  keep  opening  for  several 
days. 

Plant  Gladiolus  in  Spring  and  continue  every  two 
weeks  until  July  or  August  to  make  an  additional 
planting  so  that  there  will  be  a  continuous  supply  of 
blooms.  Plant  in  a  well  prepared  bed,  about  one  foot 
apart,  and  cover  the  bulbs  three  to  four  inches  in 
heavy  clay  soil  or  five  to  six  inches  in  light,  sandy 
soil.  Deep  planting  helps  to  support  the  stiff,  upright 
stems. 

Tuberoses.  These  charming  and  very  fragrant 
bloomers  are  planted  in  Spring,  similarly  to  Gladiolus, 
and  supply  white,  fragrant  flowers  in  late  Summer. 

Dahlias.  The  Dahlia  grows  wild  in  the  cool  ravines 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Mexico.  Cool  nights  and 
warm  days  are  excellent  for  the  Dahlia  to  flourish 
and  that  is  why  the  Dahlia  grows  so  well  in  the 
mountainous  sections  of  the  South.   A  good,  rich  soil, 
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is  preferred  and  the  soil  should  be  loose  or  made  more 
open  if  it  is  a  stiff  clay. 

There  are  several  types  of  Dahlias:  Cactus,  Dec- 
orative, Peony-flowered,  Hybrid  Show,  Single,  Pom- 
pon and  a  few  others.  The  majority  of  large  show 
Dahlias  come  under  the  Hybrid,  Decorative  and 
Cactus  groups  and  many  excellent  varieties  are  now 
on  the  market  with  wonderful  new  ones  being  intro- 
duced and  named  every  year.  One  that  is  the  rage 
this  year  may  be  far  in  the  background  ten  years 
hence.  The  choice  new  kinds  bring  fancy  prices  of 
five  to  fifteen  dollars  or  more  per  plant.  A  few  years 
later,  when  they  have  increased  and  spread  over  the 
country,  they  fetch  a  lower  price,  so  that  each  year 
the  price  gets  less  and  less. 

In  the  Spring  when  the  soil  warms  up,  the  Dahlias 
may  be  either  forced  to  begin  sprouting  indoors,  or 
when  sprouting  has  begun  outdoors,  the  clumps  of 
roots  may  be  dug  and  divided.  This  division  is  very 
important.  A  root  will  not  make  a  plant  unless  a  part 
of  the  lower  portion  of  an  old  stem  having  thereon 
an  eye  or  bud  is  cut  off  with  the  root. 

If  the  roots  are  kept  in  storage  in  a  cool  cellar,  or 
if  ordered  from  the  North,  it  is  advisable  to  plant  in 
May  or  June  instead  of  April  as  the  Fall  blooms  will 
be  stronger  and  better.  If  sprouting  in  a  bed  out  of 
doors,  they  must  be  planted  when  sprouting  begins. 

The  bed  for  Dahlias  should  be  deeply  dug  smoothed 
and  fertilized,  or  holes  may  be  dug  as  for  shrubs. 
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Planting  a  Dahlia  Root 

Dig  a  hole  approximately  18  indies  wide  and  deep.  In  heavy  clay  soils  a  thin  layer 
of  broken  brick  or  terra  cotta  (A)  is  used  to  assist  drainage.  Fill  in  at  B  with  about 
six  Inches  of  soil  mixed  with  two  shovelfuls  of  well  rotted  cowlot  manure  or  two 
handfuls  of  fertilizer,  followed  by  good  topsoil  (C)  to  fill  in  around  Dahlia  root. 
The  root  is  placed  horizontally  with  the  bud  up.  Three  inches  of  topsoil  (D)  are 
placed  over  the  tuber,  and  over  this  fertilizer  mixed  with  soil   (E)    at  edge  of  hole. 


when  the  hole  is  filled  in  or  made  to  a  depth  of  six 
inches,  place  the  Dahlia  root  in  lengthwise  or  flat  and 
cover  with  three  inches  of  soil.  The  remaining  soil 
can  be  worked  in  later.  The  plants  should  be  spaced 
four  or  five  feet  apart  and  cultivation  will  be  easier. 
Two  or  three  stakes,  four  or  five  feet  high,  must  be 
provided  as  the  Dahlia  is  easily  blown  over  and 
killed  by  Summer  windstorms.  Additional  fertilizer 
should  be  applied  a  foot  or  more  from  the  plants  in 
Summer.  Dahlias  usually  bloom  from  June  until 
frost  comes. 

There  are  dozens  of  choice  varieties  but  some  of 
the  popular  inexpensive  ones  are:  Jersey  Beauty, 
Mrs.  I.  de  Ver  Warner,  Sagamore,  Jersey  Beacon, 
Rosa  Nell,  Amun  Ra  and  Pride  of  California.  More 
recent  introductions  of  excellent  quality,  capable  of 
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producing  huge  blooms,  are  Jane  Cowl,  Edna  Ferber 
and  Marmion,  all  varying  shades  of  autumn  and 
yellow;  Kathleen  Norris,  a  lovely  pink  and  Fort 
Monmouth,  a  gorgeous  dark  crimson.  Silverado  is  a 
handsome  new  white. 


Chrysanthemums 

The  Chrysanthemum  is  the  national  flower  of 
Japan.  The  Japanese  grow  countless  numbers  of 
them  and  stage  flower  shows  out  of  doors  in  their 
own  yards  with  graceful  canopies  overhead. 

The  Chrysanthemum  has  grown  into  great  popular 
favor  in  America  and  today  at  great  football  games 
and  brilliant  social  events  in  the  late  Fall,  this  flower 
comes  into  its  own  glory. 

Great  changes  have  been  wrought  in  the  size  and 
shapes  of  the  flowers  so  that  the  gorgeous  bloom  of 
today  is  hardly  recognized  as  the  same  plant  grown 
in  America  in  1789.  It  was  first  brought  to  America 
from  Japan  then. 

The  Chrysanthemum  is  classified  according  to 
season,  as  Early,  Midseason  and  Late  for  the  larger 
blooms,  and  Pompons,  Singles  and  Baby  Chrysan- 
themums are  further  classifications. 

There  are  many  select  varieties.  A  few  good  ones 
for  the  beginner  are:  Early ^  Unaka,  Oconto,  Smith's 
Enchantress;  midseason^  Charles  Rager,  Col.  D. 
Appleton,   Betsy   Ross,  Vermont,   Chrysolora;  late^ 
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Wm.  Turner,  Mrs.  J.  Leslie  Davis,  Golden  Wedding, 
Silver  Wedding.   There  are  many  other  good  ones. 

The  young  plants  are  set  out  in  April,  May  or 
early  June.  The  young  plants  come  from  cuttings 
rooted  in  greenhouses  and  hotbeds,  or  else  old  clumps 
are  divided  into  several  plants. 

Chrysanthemums  are  heavy  feeders  and  the  soil 
should  be  dug  deeply,  heavily  manured  and  further 
fertilized  with  commercial  fertilizer.  They  should 
be  planted  by  themselves  in  a  fence  corner  where  they 
can  be  worked,  staked  and  a  canvas  or  sheeting 
spread  over  them  before  frost  to  protect  late  blooms. 


Pruning  and  Disbudding  a  Chrysanthemum 

All  side  shoots  and  buds  are  pinched  out  (B,  C,  D  and  E), 
leaving  one  at  top  (A)  to  make  a  large  flower.  F  shows  a 
cluster  of  young  buds  at  the  end  of  a  side  shoot,  all  of  which 
must  be  pinched  out,  except  one  little  bud,  to  produce  a 
good  flower. 
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Set  the  plants  about  two  or  two  and  one-half  feet 
apart  each  way  and  train  only  one  or  two  main 
branches  to  a  single  stake,  if  large  blooms  are  desired. 
Never  leave  over  three  branches  if  large  blooms  are 
desired. 

Some  growers  pinch  out  the  top  shoot  as  soon  as 
growth  starts  to  produce  more  than  one  branch.  A 
few  weeks  later  shoots  start  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
between  the  leaf  and  main  branch,  and  these  must 
be  removed  to  enable  the  plant  to  produce  a  large 
bloom  at  the  tip  of  each  main  branch.  When  buds 
begin  to  form  in  late  Summer,  the  extra  buds  must 
also  be  pinched  out  so  that  all  the  strength  of  the 
plant  goes  to  forming  one  large  bloom  at  the  end  of 
each  main  branch. 

Fertilizing  and  Staking 

Manure  must  be  liberally  used  when  the  bed  is 
prepared  for  Chrysanthemums.  Cultivation  and  the 
addition  of  more  fertilizer  must  continue  during  the 
Summer  months. 

Starting  in  August,  every  two  weeks  or  oftener,  a 
solution  of  liquid  manure  should  be  poured  in  a 
shallow  trench  between  the  rows  of  plants  and  solu- 
tions of  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  will 
be  all  right  to  use  alternately  with  the  liquid  manure. 
Liquid  manure  is  made  by  filling  a  bucket  or  tub 
half  full  of  manure  and  then  completely  filling  with 
water.  After  it  soaks  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours 
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the  water  is  ready  for  use  as  a  solution  around  the 
plants. 

Stakes  about  four  feet  high  must  be  used  to  tie  the 
plants  to,  or  wires  may  be  run  from  low  posts  to 
support  the  plants. 

There  are  a  number  of  insects  attacking  the  Chrys- 
anthemums. A  list  of  the  more  important,  together 
with  their  control,  follow: 

Insects 

Insect  Use 

Aphis  or  plant  lice  Nicotine  40  per  cent. 

Midge  Nicotine  40  per  cent. 

Thrips  Nicotine  40  per  cent. 

Red  spider  One   pound   soap   to   four 

gallons    of    water    with 

strong  spray  pump 
Scale  Same  as  above 

Leaf  eaters  Two-third  ounce  arsenate 

of    lead    to    one    gallon 

water 
Cutworms  Poisoned  bait  (formula  in 

another  chapter). 
Some  of  these  sprays  must  be  repeated  every  few 
days  for  proper  control. 

Flowers  for  Display  at  Shows 

There  are  four  or  more  excellent  flowers  which 
civic,  garden  clubs  or  other  organizations  may  grow 
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in  quantities,  not  only  for  their  home  grounds  but  for 
competitive  display  at  flower  shows.  These  are 
Roses,  Gladiolus,  Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums. 
There  are  others,  of  course,  especially  Iris,  Peonies 
and  Tulips,  but  the  first  four  mentioned  are  more 
prominent. 

In  the  South  there  are  many  Rose  shows  of  prom- 
inence which  usually  take  place  at  the  first  great 
burst  of  bloom  in  the  latter  part  of  April  or  early 
May  when  the  tea  and  hybrid-tea  (everblooming) 
Roses  begin  opening.  Thomasville,  Ga.  has  grown 
famous  because  of  the  quality  of  her  Rose  shows,  and 
Hendersonville,  N.  C.  and  Asheville,  N.  C.  for  their 
Dahlia  shows. 

The  Gladiolus  shows  are  usually  held  in  the  early 
Summer  months,  while  Dahlias  are  at  their  best  in 
the  early  Fall,  from  the  latter  part  of  August  in  the 
mountains  to  the  last  of  October  in  the  lower  South. 

Chrysanthemum  shows  are  usually  held  in  early 
November  before  freezes  occur,  but  they  are  not  at- 
their  best  before  some  fros<"S  have  appeared  so  that 
growers  as  a  rule  cover  their  plants  with  sheeting  as 
cold  weather  approaches. 

Many  clubs  and  civic  organizations  would  find  it 
a  delightful  revelation  if  they  were  to  hold  one  or 
more  flower  shows  each  year. 


Chapter  IX 
Vegetable  Gardening 

THE  ideal  home  grounds  are  not  complete,  even 
in  modern  times,  without  the  vegetable  garden. 
Great  pleasure  and  some  profit  (provided  one  does 
all  or  part  of  the  work)  may  be  derived  from  the 
growing  of  fresh,  tender,  green  vegetables  and  old 
and  young  delight  in  this  healthful  avocation.  The 
importance  of  having  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  close 
at  hand  throughout  the  year  cannot  be  over  esti- 
mated. The  doctor  tells  us  that  certain  vegetables 
are  rich  in  vitamines  and  in  minerals  necessary  for 
good  health.  A  little  work  in  the  garden  early  in  the 
morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon  each  day  furnishes 
wholesome  exercise  besides  the  joy  one  gets  from 
watching  plants  grow. 

Two  Classes  of  Vegetables 

In  the  South,  unlike  the  North,  vegetables  may  be 
grown  the  year  around.  These  vegetables  may  be 
classed  into  two  general  groups;  namely,  cool  season 
vegetables  and  warm  season  vegetables. 
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The  cool  season  vegetables  are  planted  at  two 
times  of  the  year,  in  the  early  Fall  and  in  the  late 
Winter  or  very  early  Spring.  They  do  not  thrive  in 
the  hot  Summer  season  when  the  warm  season  vege- 
tables are  at  their  best. 
The  Cool  Season  Vegetables 

Vegetables  which  come  under  this  group  are: 
Onions,  Collards,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Parsley, 
Parsnips,  Carrots,  Radishes,  Lettuce,  English  Peas, 
Irish  Potatoes,  Turnips,  Kale,  Spinach,  Mustard, 
Salsify  (Vegetable  Oyster),  and  Celery. 
Preparation  for  the  Garden 

Unless  the  garden  spot  has  already  been  well  pre- 
pared and  fertile,  it  is  very  necessary  to  make  it  so 
before  planting. 

Ordinary  soils  in  the  South  are  either  too  sandy  or 
have  too  much  clay.  An  extremely  sandy  soil  might 
be  benefited  by  adding  some  clay,  and  vice-versa. 
All  common  soils,  however,  need  large  quantities  of 
stable  manure.  The  garden  should  be  plowed  four 
to  six  inches  deep  and  manure  spread  on  broadcast, 
three  or  more  inches  deep,  and  worked  into  the  soil. 
Cover  crops  which  gather  nitrogen  from  the  air,  such 
as  Cowpeas,  Velvet  Beans  and  Soy  Beans  grown  in 
Summer,  or  Vetch,  Winter  Peas,  Clover  grown  during 
the  Winter  and  plowed  under  before  the  stalks 
mature,  will  add  lots  of  valuable  plant  food  to  the 
soil  and  make  it  darker  and  richer.  Commercial  fer- 
tilizer (8-4-4  or  10-4-4)  should  be  scattered  over  the 
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soil  and  worked  in  lightly  a  short  time  before  plant- 
ing vegetables.  From  500  to  1000  pounds  per  acre 
will  make  plants  grow  vigorously.  Nitrate  of  soda 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  carefully  used,  will  make 
Lettuce  and  other  leaf  crops  grow  as  if  a  magic  wand 
had  been  waved  over  them.  Two  to  three  hundred 
pounds  per  acre,  scattered  during  the  growing  season, 
a  few  inches  from  the  plants,  will  cause  quick  growth. 
The  higher  the  analysis  of  the  fertilizer,  the  smaller 
the  amount  necessary  to  use,  for  the  same  results. 
Strong  fertilizers  should  be  sparingly  used  but  used 
more  often. 

When  to  Plant  the  Various  Cool  Season  Vegetables 

The  time  to  plant  depends  on  the  location.  Jack- 
sonville and  New  Orleans  would  have  an  entirely 
different  time  for  planting  cool  season  vegetables 
from  Asheville  and  Memphis.  However,  for  the  aver- 
age middle  South,  the  time  for  planting  the  cool 
season  vegetables  in  the  Fall  (for  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring  use)  would  be  from  August  1,  starting  in  the 
upper  Piedmont,  to  November  15  in  the  lower  South. 

In  the  Spring  most  of  these  cool  season  vegetables 
could  be  planted  beginning  February  1  in  the  lower 
South  to  April  15  in  the  upper  South. 

The  cool  season  vegetables  should  be  planted  at 
the  beginning  or  just  before  the  cool  season  com- 
mences in  each  locality,  because  their  main  growing 
season  should  occur  during  cool  weather,  neither  hot 
nor  cold  weather  being  very  favorable.    Thus,  their 
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main  growing  seasons  come  twice  yearly,  in  the  Fall 
and  in  the  Spring. 

Depth  and  Width  to  Plant 

A  good  rule  to  remember  in  sowing  any  seed  is  that 
the  seed  should  be  covered  from  two  to  three  times 
as  deep  as  the  seed  is  large.  Thus  tiny  Mustard  seed 
are  tramped  in  a  very  light  furrow  and  covered  one- 
fourth  inch  or  less  and  Corn  is  covered  one  and  one- 
half  or  two  inches  deep.  Width  of  rows  depends  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  plants  will  grow.  Thus, 
Corn,  which  grows  large,  is  usually  planted  in  rows 
four  or  four  and  one-half  feet  apart  and  thinned  to 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in  the  row,  while  Turnips 
may  be  left  thick  in  the  row  and  rows  kept  two  feet 
apart. 

Beets.  Rows  may  be  two  feet,  and  seed  sown  in 
drill,  covered  one-half  to  one  inch.  Good  varieties  foi 
early  use  are  Bassano,  Crosby's  Egyptian  and  Crim- 
son Globe. 

Cabbage.  Few  people  raise  their  own  Cabbage 
plants  as  they  may  be  cheaply  purchased  from  large 
growers.  They  may  be  easily  grown  in  hotbeds.  The 
plants  are  set  in  rows  two  and  one-half  or  three  feet 
wide  and  spaced  about  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  Good  varieties  are  Charleston  Wakefield  (early) 
Succession  (midseason)  and  Late  Flat  Dutch. 

Cauliflower.  This  vegetable  is  prized  by  some 
for  the  creamy  edible  curd  or  growth  in  the  top  center 
of  the   plant.     It   belongs   to   the   same   family   as 
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Cabbage  and  Collards  which  it  resembles,  and  is 
planted  similarly.   A  good  variety  is  Early  Snowball. 

Carrots.  This  vegetable  is  returning  to  popular 
favor  because  of  its  health  giving  qualities.  It  takes 
from  75  to  1 10  days  to  mature  so  that  it  is  not  a  quick 
vegetable  to  grow.  The  roots  are  edible  and  are  very 
hardy  so  that  they  may  remain  in  the  garden  over 
the  Winter  without  being  killed.  Carrots  are  planted 
in  rows  two  feet  apart.  The  seeds  are  drilled  rather 
thickly  and  the  plants  thinned  later.  The  seeds  are 
covered  about  one-half  inch  deep. 

Celery.  Celery  grows  best  in  the  middle  and 
lower  South  in  the  sandy  soils.  It  likes  plenty  of 
fertilizer,  however.  Plants  may  be  bought  or  grown 
in  a  hotbed  and  reset  in  the  field  or  garden.  Rows 
may  be  five  feet  apart  and  plants  set  six  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  Making  the  stalks  white  is  called  "blanch- 
ing" and  is  accomplished  either  with  boards  or  by 
pulling  earth  up  around  them  as  they  develop.  Good 
varieties  are  Golden  Self  Blanching  (early)  and  Giant 
Pascal  (late). 

Collards.  This  big  awkward  plant  furnished  the 
greens  to  go  along  with  the  ham  bone  and  rice  in  the 
old  South  and  is  still  a  favorite  with  some.  In  the 
Summer  the  seed  is  sown  in  a  special  bed  or  hotbed 
and  in  about  eight  weeks  the  plants  are  ready  to  set 
out.  In  the  garden  the  plants  may  be  set  in  rows  three 
or  three  and  one-half  feet  and  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  inches  apart  in  the  row.    In  Midwinter  thev  are 
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at  their  best  and  are  eaten  when  other  vegetables 
are  scarce.   Georgia  is  a  good  variety. 

Kale.  One  of  the  "salad"  plants  grown  for  its  leaves 
which  some  prefer  to  Turnip  salad.  Kale  belongs 
to  the  Cabbage  family  but  does  not  form  heads. 
Seed  is  drilled  thickly  in  rows,  the  rows  being  about 
two  feet  apart.  Curled  Siberian  is  a  good  variety. 

Lettuce.  No  plant,  grown  for  its  leaves,  is  more 
popular  in  all  the  world  than  Lettuce  and  it  can  be 
grown  many  times  during  the  year  in  the  South.  In 
the  lower  South  Lettuce  will  form  nice  heads  out  of 
doors  in  the  cool  seasons,  planted  in  rich  soil,  but  in 
the  upper  South  it  does  not  form  heads  so  easily. 
Reasons  for  this  are  that  Lettuce  is  affected  to  some 
extent  by  cold  Winters  if  grown  out  of  doors  in  the 
upper  South.  The  soils  are  usually  not  rich  enough, 
nor  is  the  temperature  right  for  the  formation  of 
heads.  If  too  hot  the  plant  quickly  goes  to  seed  and 
if  too  cold,  the  leaves  are  tinged  and  dwarfed.  Ex- 
cellent Lettuce  can  be  grown  in  the  upper  South  in 
hotbeds  and  coldframes  where  the  soil  is  rich  and 
temperature  controlled.  Spraying  with  weak  solu- 
tions of  nitrate  of  soda  helps  greatly  in  forming  nice 
heads.  Seed  is  sown  in  special  beds  and  plants  trans- 
planted when  leaves  are  the  size  of  half  a  dollar  and 
set  about  eight  inches  apart.  Good  varieties  are  Big 
Boston  and  Improved  Hanson. 

Onions.     Onions    may    cause    one's    friends    un- 
pleasantness just'after  being  eaten  but  they  are  very 
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healthful  and  popular,  never-the-less.  They  are 
grown  from  both  seed  and  Onion  "sets"  or  dwarf 
bulbs,  the  latter  much  easier  to  grow  than  the  seed. 
They  may  be  planted  four  to  six  inches  apart  in  the 
row  with  rows  two  feet  (or  less)  apart  and  the  sets 
covered  from  one-half  to  three-fourth  of  an  inch. 
Good  varieties  are  Yellow  Globe  Danvers  and  Prize- 
taker. 

Parsley.  This  vegetable  is  used  chiefly  for  decor- 
ating dishes  for  the  table  or  garnishing  and  for  season- 
ing soups.  Rows  may  be  two  feet  and  plants  thinned 
to  six  inches  apart  in  the  row,  seed  being  covered 
one-half  inch.   A  good  variety  is  Moss  Curled. 

Parsnip.  This  vegetable  is  very  much  like  the 
Carrot,  and  is  used  the  same  way.  The  roots  are 
tasty  and  rather  sweet.  Rows  should  be  two  feet 
apart  and  the  seed  drilled  along  a  light  furrow  and 
covered  three-fourth  of  an  inch.  Plants  are  thinned 
to  four  or  six  inches  apart. 

English  Peas.  These  are  favorites  in  many 
gardens  and  provide  rich  food.  They  are  planted 
only  once  a  year,  in  early  Winter  on  until  March  15. 
The  seed  is  drilled  in  a  furrow  in  rows  three  feet  apart 
and  seed  covered  about  four  inches  deep.  This  deep 
covering  protects  them  during  the  Winter.  Good  vari- 
eties are  Nott's  Excelsior,  Horsford's  Market  Garden 
and  Alaska. 

Irish  Potatoes.  This  is  one  vegetable  where  the 
edible  part  is  used  in  producing  more  plants.    The 
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potato  is  cut  into  parts  so  that  at  least  one  "eye" 
remains  on  each  part.  A  deep  furrow  is  opened  and 
the  cut  portions  are  dropped  about  one  foot  apart, 
the  rows  being  three  feet  apart  and  the  Potatoes 
covered  four  to  six  inches. 

In  the  lower  South,  Irish  Potatoes  are  usually 
planted  in  January,  in  the  upper  South  in  February 
and  again  in  Summer  soon  after  the  first  crop  has 
been  harvested.  Good  varieties  for  early  planting 
are  Irish  Cobbler  and  Spaulding  Rose,  while  Lookout 
Mountain  is  the  standard  late  crop  potato. 

Radish.  This  vegetable,  like  Lettuce,  is  quickly 
grown  and  highly  prized  in  school  children's  gardens. 
It  is  planted  twice  yearly,  like  nearly  all  the  other 
cool  season  vegetables,  in  early  Fall  and  early  Spring. 
The  seed  is  dropped  in  the  drill,  covered  one-half 
inch,  with  rows  about  two  feet  apart.  Varieties  are 
Early  White  Tipped  Scarlet  and  French  Breakfast. 

Salsify  or  Vegetable  Oyster.  The  roots  of 
this  vegetable  are  edible  and  when  stewed  with  milk, 
there  is  a  delightful  flavor  resembling  oysters;  hence 
the  name.  The  culture  is  similar  to  Carrots  and 
Parsnips.  Mammoth  Sandwich  Isle  is  a  good  variety. 

Spinach.  This  vegetable  ranks  almost  as  high  as 
Lettuce  for  the  value  of  its  leaves  in  the  human  diet. 
Spinach,  Mustard  and  Onions  will  endure  as  cold 
weather  as  any  other  vegetables  in  the  upper  South. 
Spinach  contains  valuable  vitamines  and  more  iron 
than  other  vegetables. 
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Culture  is  easy  and  similar  to  Kale  and  Mustard, 
being  planted  as  a  "greens"  crop.  Savoy  and  Blooms- 
dale  are  good  varieties. 

Turnips.  Turnips  are  the  old  reliable  Winter  dish 
and  are  very  popular.  Culture  is  similar  to  Kale  and 
Spinach.  The  seed  is  very  small  and  is  therefore 
covered  very  lightly.  For  "greens"  or  leaves,  the 
variety  known  as  Seven  Top  is  best,  while  Extra 
Early  Purple  Top  and  Red  Top  Globe  are  good  for 
roots  and  salad.  Rutabaga  is  another  popular  type 
to  grow  for  Winter  use. 

Mustard.  Very  hardy,  standing  cold  W^inters 
better  than  Turnips.   It  is  used  as  a  salad. 

Warm  Season  Vegetables 

This  group  of  vegetables  is  planted  in  the  South  in 
Spring,  after  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  The  time  to 
plant  is  governed  by  the  average  dates  of  the  last 
frost.  This  would  range  from  the  first  of  March  in 
the  lower  South  to  the  middle  of  April  in  the  upper 
South.  Successive  plantings  may  be  made  of  most 
of  the  warm  season  vegetables  from  warm  weather 
in  the  Spring  to  late  Summer. 

Beans,  Snap.  Green  Snap  Beans  are  one  of  the 
chief  articles  of  food  in  warm  weather.  Beans  con- 
taining much  protein  food.  They  are  planted  in 
drills  four  inches  apart  and  two  inches  deep,  in  rows 
two  feet  apart.  Good  varieties  are  Bountiful,  Val- 
entine and  Refugee.  For  Pole  Beans  Kentucky 
Wonder  is  one  of  the  best. 
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The  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  has  made  Bean  grow- 
ing extremely  hazardous  in  the  Piedmont  section 
of  the  Southeast,  and  unless  poisoning  is  carefully 
carried  out,  the  early  crop  will  be  the  only  one  pro- 
duced in  this  section. 

Beans,  Lima.  The  Lima  or  Butter  Bean  is  greatly 
prized  as  a  Summer  vegetable  and  the  Beans  may 
be  dried  for  later  use.  The  seed  are  covered  about 
two  and  a-half  or  three  inches  and  left  five  or  six 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  rows  two  and  a-half  or  three 
feet  apart. 

Corn,  Sweet.  Poor  soil  should  never  be  planted 
in  Corn  as  Corn  produces  a  decidedly  better  crop 
in  deep,  rich  soil  capable  of  holding  moisture  in  Sum- 
mer drought.  Plant  in  furrows  3j^  or  four  feet 
apart  and  drop  in  hills  15  inches  apart,  thinning 
later  to  one  or  two  stalks.  Seed  is  covered  about 
about  one  and  a-half  or  2  inches.  Adams  Early  is  a 
good  early  variety;  Stowell's  Evergreen  and  Country 
Gentlemen  are  good  varieties  to  follow. 

Cucumbers.  All  cold  weather  must  be  past  when 
these  are  planted.  Seed  is  planted  in  hills  (several 
seeds  dropped  in  one  place)  3  feet  apart  and  rows 
four  or  five  feet  wide,  the  seed  being  covered  about 
two  inches.  Improved  White  Spine,  Emerald  and 
Green  are  good  varieties. 

Cantaloupes  or  Muskmelons.  These  delicious 
fruit-vegetables  belong  to  the  same  family  as  cu- 
cumbers and  Squash  (Cucurbitous)  and  are  planted 
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alike.  Plenty  of  fertilizer  should  be  worked  into  the 
"hills"  before  planting.  Good  varieties  are  Rocky 
Ford  (Netted  Gem),  Early  Hanover  and  Perfection. 

Squash.  The  same  rules  governing  the  planting  of 
Cucumbers  and  Cantaloupes  hold  good  for  Squash, 
except  that  they  may  be  planted  slightly  closer, 
hills  about  three  by  four  feet  being  wide  enough. 
White  Bush  and  Giant  Summer  Crookneck  are  good 
varieties. 

Eggplant.  This  requires  warm  weather  and  the 
plants  should  not  be  set  in  the  open  until  warm  weather 
is  assured.  The  plants  may  be  grown  from  seed 
sown  in  hotbeds  or  they  may  be  purchased.  They 
are  set  three  feet  by  three  feet  apart.  Black  Beauty 
and  New  York  Purple  are  good  varieties. 

The  fruit  of  the  plant,  a  large  egg-shaped  purple 
seed  pod  with  a  smooth  skin,  is  eaten  and  it  is  pre- 
pared similarly  to  Squash. 

Okra.  This  is  the  old  familiar  "Gumbo"  and  be- 
longs to  the  same  family  as  cotton,  which  furnishes 
an  index  to  its  culture.  The  blooms  resemble  cotton 
blooms.  The  green  seed  pods  are  eaten  before  they 
get  old  or  hard;  otherwise  they  will  not  be  palatable. 
The  seed  is  planted  one  inch  deep  in  hills  one  foot 
apart,  with  three  feet  between  rows.  Long  White 
Velvet  and  Green  Velvet  are  good  varieties. 

Pepper.  The  seed  is  sown  in  selected  beds,  boxes 
or  hotbeds  the  last  of  the  Winter,  and  after  warm 
weather  begins,  the  plants  are  set  in  the  open  about 
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one  or  one  and  a-half  feet  apart  in  the  row,  with  rows 
three  feet  apart. 

There  are  two  kinds,  the  Bell  Peppers,  which  are 
mild,  and  the  red  or  Cayenne,  which  are  hot.  Chinese 
Giant  and  Ruby  King  are  excellent  varieties  of  the 
large  or  bell  type,  and  Long  Red  Cayenne  for  the 
hot  type. 

Tomato.  Plants  may  be  purchased  from  seeds- 
men or  may  be  grown  from  seed  sown  in  boxes,  special 
protected  beds  or  hotbeds  in  late  Winter.  The  plants 
will  then  be  ready  to  transplant  to  the  open  by  warm 
weather.  Always  set  the  plants  deeper  than  they 
grew  in  the  seed  bed.  Some  prefer  to  stake  and 
prune  the  "suckers"  from  between  limb  and  main 
body  of  the  plant  and  thus  grow  tall,  beautiful  plants. 
These  may  be  set  closer  together  in  the  row  (one  and 
a-half  feet  apart,  although  three  feet  is  better  where 
the  plant  is  allowed  to  spread). 

Spark's  Earliana,  Stone,  Acme,  Ponderosa  and 
others  are  good  varieties. 

Hotbeds  and  Coldframes 

These  are  very  necessary  for  successful  gardening. 
Many  plants  may  be  started  in  hotbeds  and  cold- 
frames  which  must  otherwise  be  bought.  Excellent 
Lettuce  may  be  grown  in  them.  Cuttings  of  many 
kinds  may  be  rooted  (See  chapter  on  Propagation). 
The  hotbed  has  one  foot  of  horse  manure  in  the  bot- 
tom (it  is  dug  24  to  30  inches  deep)  and  six  inches  of 
good  garden  loam,  woods  earth  and  rotted  cow  manure 
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mixed  to  form  the  proper  soil  for  the  seed  bed.  For 
rooting  cuttings  there  is  a  layer  of  six  inches  of  pure 
sand  above  the  manure  instead  of  rich  soil. 

Any  convenient  sash  may  be  used  for  covering 
and  the  hotbed  built  that  width  and  length.  Usually 
a  hotbed  is  three  feet  by  six  feet  or  any  multiple  of 
three  feet  in  width,  the  long  side  sloping  from  north 
to  south  to  get  as  much  sun  as  possible  (See  Dia- 
gram, page  96).  Hotbeds  are  warmed  in  two  ways 
— by  the  sun  coming  through  the  glass  and  by  the 
heat  rising  from  the  manure  underneath. 
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Chapter  X 


The  Home  Orchard 

THE  growing  of  fruit  trees  on  the  small  city  lot 
is  largely  a  matter  of  choice.  Fruit  can  prob- 
ably be  purchased  more  cheaply  from  local  growers 
who  have  large  orchards,  but  there  are  home  owners 
who  enjoy  growing  their  fruit  in  their  own  yard,  as 
the  caring  for  it  is  an  especial  pleasure.  Fruits, 
like  vegetables,  produced  at  home,  are  appreciated 
more  highly  than  fruits  which  someone  else  grows. 

Location 

Grape  vines  are  usually  planted  along  the  bound- 
ary fence  or  on  a  trellis  at  the  entrance  to  the  gar- 
den, and  they  are  frequently  used  as  a  screening 
vine  on  the  rear  porch. 

The  fruit  trees  may  be  planted  closer  together 
than  they  are  planted  in  the  commercial  orchard, 
as  no  teams  or  tractors  are  necessary  to  drive  be- 
tween the  trees.  The  fruit  trees  may  be  grouped 
together,  along  the  drive  or  near  the  boundary. 

Apples.  The  Apple  is  known  as  the  "King  of 
fruits"  and  thrives  in  the  upper  Piedmont  and  moun- 
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tainous  sections  of  the  South.  It  does  not  grow 
well,  however,  in  the  lower  South  and  is  not  recom- 
mended for  the  low  altitudes.  In  the  foothills  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains,  the  color  and  flavor  of 
the  Apple  is  developed  to  its  highest  point  and  won- 
derful fruit  may  be  grown  there. 

Varieties  recommended  are:  For  Summer  use. 
Red  June  and  Horse;  for  Fall  and  Winter  use, 
Delicious,  Stayman,  Yates,  Terry  and  Winesap. 

Apples  may  be  planted  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  apart.  A  well  cared  for  tree  may  bear  fruit  for 
forty  years  or  more. 

Peaches.  If  the  Apple  is  King,  then  the  Peach 
naturally  would  be  the  "Queen  of  fruits."  Peaches 
may  be  grown  all  over  the  South,  but  they  thrive 
particularly  in  the  rolling  sand  hills  and  Piedmont 
sections.  Millions  of  trees  are  planted  in  these  areas 
and  thousands  of  carloads  are  shipped  to  the  North 
annually. 

Varieties  recommended,  with  their  approximate 
ripening  dates,  are:  Mayflower,  May  30;  Uneeda, 
June  10;  Greensboro,  June  15;  Carman,  June  20; 
Mamie  Ross,  June  25;  Hiley,  July  1 ;  Belle  of  Georgia, 
July  20;  Elberta,  July  28;  Heath  Cling,  September; 
Stinsons,  October.     There  are  other  good  varieties. 

Peaches  are  planted  from  fifteen  to  18  feet  apart. 
Treesjbegin  bearing  the  third  year  and  may  last 
fifteen  yearsjf  well  cared  for. 
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Bunch  Grapes.  Grapes  are  adapted  to  a  wide 
range  of  territory  in  the  South  and  every  home  should 
have  a  few  vines. 

In  certain  sections  of  the  sand  hills,  Piedmont 
and  mountains,  Grapes  are  grown  in  large  quanti- 
ties for  shipping. 

The  ripening  season  begins  earlier  in  the  lower 
South  and  moves  northward  so  that  fruit  from  the 
different  sections  does  not  compete  in  the  large  mar- 
kets, as  one  section  is  through  harvesting  before  the 
section  one  hundred  miles  north  of  it  has  begun. 
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Training  a  Young  Bunch  Grape  Vine 

A,  all  runners  cut  back,  leaving  only  four  buds  at  planting  time;  B,  same  vine  show- 
ing resulting  four  runners  which  are  being  trained  to  a  stake  the  first  Summer. 
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Grape  Vine  at  End  of  First  Year 

C,  the  two  longest  runners  which  have  been  left,  one  trained  to  the  top  wire  and  the 
other  to  the  lower  wire,  the  wires  being  2%  feet  and  5  feet  above  ground.  D,  later 
pruning  of  grown  Grape  vine,  two  or  more  years  old.  Spurs  with  two  buds  on  each 
are  left  when  the  side  branches  are  pruned.  X  shows  an  old  main  branch  being 
removed  and  replaced  with  a  new  runner;  this  can  be  done  later  to  each  of  the 
remaining  old  main  branches,  to  renew  the  vigor  of  the  vines. 


Varieties  recommended  and  the  color  of  the  fruit: 
Niagara,  large  white;  Delaware,  small  pink;  Lutie, 
pink;  Concord,  purple;  Worden,  purple;  Brighton, 
pink. 

Bunch  Grapes  are  planted  eight  or  ten  feet  apart 
each  way  and  trained  to  a  stake  the  first  year;  side 
limbs  removed  and  trained  to  two  parallel  wires  the 
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second  year,  two  and  a-half  and  five  feet  above  the 
ground,  respectively.  Grapes  bear  fruit  the  second 
Summer  and  may  last  fifteen  years  or  more. 

Grapes,  Muscadine  Type.  This  type  of  large 
spreading  vines  with  small  groups  of  berries  has  been 
highly  developed  in  North  Carolina,  and  varieties 
have  been  greatly  improved  over  the  old  "musca- 
dine" or  wild  Grape  of  the  woods.  This  type  of 
Grape  is  especially  sweet  and  juicy  and  excellent 
Grape  juice  is  produced  therefrom. 

Excellent  varieties:  Scuppernong,  yellow;  James, 
purple;  Flowers,  purple. 

Scuppernong  Grapes  may  live  longer  than  the 
bunch  Grape,  given  the  same  attention.  Sometimes 
the  Scuppernong  Grape  fails  to  bear.  A  "male" 
plant  set  nearby  will  help  overcome  this,  as  extra 
pollen  may  be  needed.  Scuppernong  Grapes  are 
set  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  apart. 

Pears.  This  fruit  is  subject  to  "fire  blight" 
which  has  been  so  disastrous  at  times  that  trees 
have  been  entirely  destroyed. 

No  spray  has  been  found  to  control  blight.  Cut- 
ting out  the  affected  branches  is  only  partial  con- 
trol. A  new  variety  called  the  Chinese  Sand  Pear  or 
"Pineapple  Pear"  has  been  found  to  be  blight  proof. 
The  Keiffer  is  the  old  standard  for  the  South. 
Plant  twenty-five  feet  apart. 

Plums.  This  fruit  belongs  to  the  same  family  as 
Peaches    and   one    may    be    budded   on    the   other. 
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Varieties  are  Shiro,  Abundance  and  Burbank.  Plant 
sixteen  feet  apart. 

Cherries.  Do  not  thrive  in  the  middle  and  lower 
South,  but  grow  well  in  the  higher  altitudes  and 
northern  sections.  Montmorency  and  Governor  Wood 
are  good  varieties.     Plant  eighteen  feet  apart. 

Figs.  This  fruit  is  especially  adapted  to  the  South, 
the  lower  and  middle  South  having  mild  Winters 
that  do  not  harm  the  tender  branches.  In  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  South  the  Fig  is  generally  planted 
close  to  a  building  for  protection.  Celeste  is  a  very 
hardy  variety,  while  Brown  Turkey  is  one  of  the 
most  popular. 

Japanese  Persimmons  (Diospyros  kaki).  The 
Japanese  Persimmon  is  larger  and  much  finer  than 
the  common  Persimmon  of  the  South  and  has  been 
planted  in  the  South  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is 
especially  adapted  to  the  lower  South.  The  fruit 
comes  on  the  market  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  and 
there  are  several  varieties  to  select  from.  "Among" 
and  "Tamopan"  are  good  ones.  Should  be  planted 
sixteen  feet  apart. 

Pecans.  The  finest  Pecans  in  the  world  grow  in 
the  Middle  and  lower  South  and  millions  of  large 
trees  are  now  bearing  in  some  sections  of  the  South, 
especially  middle  Georgia,  Mississippi  and  Texas. 
The  grafted  and  budded  varieties  are  far  superior 
to  the  old  native  Pecan,  which  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely replaced. 
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Good  varieties  are  Stuart,  Schley  and  Money- 
maker. Some  home  owners  use  Pecans  as  shade 
trees  although  their  foliage  is  not  very  thick.  Trees 
do  not  bear  much  until  about  eight  years  after 
planting,  but  they  live  for  sixty  years  or  more. 

Pecans  are  set  thirty  feet  apart  and  if  the  lower 
soil  is  hard  clay,  it  should  be  dynamited  before 
planting. 

Small  Fruits 

Strawberries.  Strawberries  pay  better  than 
most  any  other  crop  for  the  amount  of  space  used. 
Plants  set  out  in  the  Fall  or  early  Spring  should 
bear  fruit  the  first  year.  The  "everbearing"  sorts 
produce  fruit  in  early  Summer  and  continue  to 
produce  until  Fall.  Two  varieties  of  these  are  the 
Progressive  and  Superb.  Plants  may  be  set  in  rows 
two  to  three  feet  apart  and  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  Some  growers  keep  the 
runners  cut  off  and  use  the  "hill"  system,  while 
others  let  the  runners  develop  and  produce  the 
"matted  row"  system. 

Dewberries.  The  Dewberry  will  produce  a  small 
crop  the  first  year  after  planting.  The  fruit  is  larger 
than  Blackberries  and  comes  on  the  market  ahead 
of  them.  Plants  are  set  about  four  feet  in  the  row 
and  rows  five  or  six  feet  apart,  and  are  trained  on 
stakes  or  posts  about  four  feet  high.  As  soon  as 
the  crop  is  gathered,  the  old  vines  are  cut  down 
near   the  ground   and   destroyed   and   new   runners 
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are  sent  up,  on  which  fruit  is  borne  next  season. 
This  practice  checks  diseases.  Lucretia  is  an  excel- 
lent variety. 

Raspberries.  These  are  grown  more  extensively 
in  the  North  than  in  the  South.  Before  planting, 
the  tops  are  cut  back  to  six  inches.  They  are  set 
three  feet  by  four  feet.  The  Black  Raspberry  roots 
only  at  the  tip  to  form  new  plants.  Cumberland 
Cuthbert  and  St.  Regis  (red)  are  good  varieties. 

When  and  How  to  Plant  Fruit  Trees 

All  fruit  trees  and  vines  are  planted  during  the 
dormant  season  which,  in  the  middle  South,  extends 
from  November  1  to  March  15.  Usually  the  earlier 
dates  are  better. 

The  holes  are  dug  large,  eighteen  or  twenty-four 
inches  wide  and  deep,  and  good  topsoil  used  in  filling, 
in  around  the  roots.  Manure  or  commercial  fertilizer 
should  be  used  (well  mixed  with  the  soil)  in  the  bot- 
tom third  of  the  hole  and  at  the  top,  but  none  used 
close  to  the  roots. 

Pruning 

When  the  tree  is  set,  at  least  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  top  should  be  cut  out,  usually  the 
center  being  cut  back  to  two  feet  above  ground  and 
the  lateral  branches  shortened.  Grape  vines  when 
set  are  cut  back  severely,  leaving  only  two  or  three 
buds  at  the  base.  Roots  are  shortened  a  little  also 
before  setting  out. 
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It  is  very  important  to  prune  Peach  trees  heavily 
each  Winter  in  order  that  strong  branches  and  larger 
and  better  fruit  may  result.  The  top  is  thinned 
and  branches  shortened  one-third.  The  center  of 
the  tree  is  nearly  trimmed  out,  leaving  the  tree  shaped 
like  an  inverted  umbrella.  This  lets  in  sunlight  and 
air  and  makes  the  tree  spreading  and  open.  Apples 
are  pruned  less  severely  than  Peaches.  The  top  is 
thinned  about  one-quarter  and  one  central  stem  is 
left  and  shortened  as  a  leader. 

Plums  and  Pears  are  thinned  a  little  each  Winter 
and  Cherries  are  barely  thinned  at  all. 

Bunch  Grapes  are  heavily  pruned  each  Winter. 
Over  one-half  of  the  limbs  are  shortened  or  cut 
almost  entirely  away.  On  the  "four-cane  Kniffen 
system"  of  pruning  Grapes,  the  past  year's  branches 
are  cut  back  to  two  buds  only,  this  leaving  about 
twenty  buds  on  each  of  the  four  arms.  Each  bud 
is  capable  of  producing  three  bunches  of  Grapes 
(they  bear  fruit  on  the  brand  new  branches),  and  if 
the  twenty  buds  are  left  on  each  arm,  two  hundred 
and  forty  bunches  may  result.  Every  two  or  three 
years  the  old  branch  is  cut  back  and  a  new  branch 
left  and  trained  in  its  place. 

Fertilization  and  Cultivation 

Fruit  trees  and  vines  respond  like  shrubs,  vege- 
tables or  any  other  plants  to  generous  feeding.  The 
larger  the  tree,  the  greater  the  amount  of  fertilizer 
it  will   take.     A  five  year  old   tree  will  easily  use 
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three  to  five  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer.  It 
should  be  scattered  near  the  "drip"  of  the  branches 
(outer  ends  of  limbs)  and  worked  into  the  soil  in 
March,  April  or  May.  Manure  may  also  be  used, 
but  Peaches  prefer  commercial  fertilizer  on  average 
or  rich  soil.  One  to  three  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  tree  is  very  beneficial. 

Always  keep  the  ground  plowed  or  hoed  around 
the  trees.  This  cultivation  helps  the  tree  to  feed 
better,  aerates  the  soil  and  promotes  growth.  If  the 
soil  is  stirred  often,  there  will  be  no  grass  or  weeds 
to  sap  the  strength  of  the  trees. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  soil  be  very  rich  for 
an  orchard  if  fertilizers  are  applied  heavily  and  the 
soil  worked  thoroughly. 

Spraying 

Some  people  imagine  that  spraying  is  a  very 
difficult  thing.  It  is  not  if  you  have  a  good 
pump  and  the  proper  materials  at  hand.  Most 
seedsmen  sell  both  sprayers  and  spray  materials. 

Unless  you  determine  to  spray  your  fruit  trees, 
you  will  be  better  off  if  they  were  never  planted. 
From  three  to  five  sprays  are  usually  necessary  for 
Apples,  Peaches  and  Grapes. 

Always  on  Apples  and  Peaches  use  arsenate  of 
lead  just  as  the  blooms  have  nearly  finished  falling 
to  control  worms  in  fruit.  Then  add  it  to  the  next 
two  sprays  ten  days  to  two  weeks  apart,  which  will 
control  both  rot  and  worms. 
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For  Peaches,  Plums  and  other  stone  fruits,  the 
only  spray  to  control  the  rots  is  lime  sulphur.  Direc- 
tions for  use  are  given  on  the  package.  This  spray 
must  be  used  ahead  of  the  rot  as  it  and  all  other  rot 
sprays  are  to  prevent  and  not  to  cure  the  disease. 

Bordeaux  Mixture,  made  of  lime  and  bluestone 
(copper  sulphate),  is  the  only  spray  to  prevent  rots 
of  Apples  and  Grapes.  It  is  also  used  several  times, 
two  weeks  apart,  while  the  fruit  is  small,  being  a 
preventive  and  not  a  cure.  Directions  for  use  are 
on  the  package  and  it  may  be  bought  ready  made 
from  seedsmen. 

Spraying  is  very  simple,  but  it  must  always  be 
done  on  time  or  it  will  not  give  results.  It  must 
also  be  thorough  and  not  too  hastily  applied. 

Several  types  of  spray  pumps  are  on  the  market 
to  suit  the  individual  needs,  from  the  small  ones 
which  will  care  for  a  few  trees  to  the  large  power 
outfit  used  in  great  orchards. 
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Chapter  XI 
Insect  and  Disease  Control 

SOME  people  imagine  that  all  they  have  to  do 
is  to  spray,  no  matter  what  is  troubling  their 
plants.  It  is  very  necessary  that  we  know  what  to 
spray  for.  One  spray  may  be  of  service  against  cer- 
tain pests  while  it  may  not  be  all  right  to  use  against 
others. 

There  are  hundreds  of  insects  attacking  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  there  are  scores 
of  diseases,  so  it  is  not  considered  practicable  to 
discuss  each  one  separately  in  this  small  chapter, 
but  to  group  the  chief  enemies  that  may  be  con- 
trolled by  the  more  common  remedies. 

Classes  of  Insect  Pests 

There  are  only  two  chief  classes  of  insect  pests 
based  on  methods  of  control:  (1)  chewing  insects 
and  (2)  sucking  insects.  A  third  group  might  be 
distinguished  as  borers. 

Chewing  Insects 

There  are  many  which  come  under  this  group, 
including  the  leaf-eating  caterpillars  of  many  kinds, 
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beetles,  worms  or  grubs  which  eat  or  bore  into  the 
fruit  or  tissues  of  the  plants.  This  class  of  insects 
all  have  biting  mouth  parts. 

Control.  All  insects  which  chew  part  of  the 
tissues  of  the  fruit,  stem,  leaves  or  branches  of 
plants  are  controlled  with  a  stomach  poison.  This 
poison  must  cover  the  parts  of  the  plant  being  eaten 
so  that  the  poison  coated  plant  tissue  is  eaten  and 
taken  into  the  stomach  of  the  insect,  causing  death. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  the  chief  poison  now  used  for 
this  class  of  insects  as  it  is  less  injurious  to  the  plant 
tissue  than  Paris  Green  which  was  formerly  used. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  sold  by  most  druggists  and 
seedsmen  in  the  form  of  a  powder.  Use  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  powdered  lead  arsenate  to  each  pint  of 
water.    Mix  thoroughly  and  apply  with  a  sprayer. 

As  a  dust,  arsenate  of  lead  is  mixed,  one  part  of 
lead  arsenate  to  three  parts  of  air-slaked  lime  and 
dusted  on  the  plants  with  a  hand  dust  gun  or  simply 
shaken  through  a  flour  sack  in  the  early  morning 
while  dew  is  on  the  plants. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  also  used  at  the  same  rate 
mixed  into  other  sprays  which  are  being  used  for 
control  of  other  insects  or  diseases. 

Calcium  arsenate  and  magnesium  arsenate  are 
also  excellent  for  use  in  the  same  way. 

Sucking  Insects 

These  insects  usually  have  small  beaks  or  pointed 
mouth  parts,  and  damage  the  plant  by  sucking  the 
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juices  of  the  plant.  Common  examples  are  aphis 
or  plant  lice  and  scale  insects. 

Usually  they  are  clustered  on  the  branches  or 
young  shoots  in  large  numbers  and  cause  the  grow- 
ing twigs  to  droop  or  wither,  but  aphis  ordinarily 
do  not  kill  the  plants  entirely. 

Sucking  insects  are  killed  by  contact  insecticides, 
or  materials  are  used  on  them  to  cover  their  bodies 
and  stop  their  breathing  pores.  They  do  not  breathe 
through  a  nose  but  through  small  holes  or  pores 
along  the  sides  of  their  body. 

Control.  Nearly  all  sucking  insects  are  con- 
trolled by  spraying  with  a  40  per  cent  nicotine  solu- 
tion. This  is  on  the  market  under  several  trade 
names.  Where  tobacco  is  plentiful,  it  may  be  soaked 
in  water  and  the  solution  used. 

A  spray  solution  of  one  to  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
40  per  cent  nicotine  to  a  gallon  of  water  is  enough 
to  use  ordinarily.  A  small  amount  of  soapsuds 
added  will  help  the  spray  to  stick  on  the  insects. 
Spraying  must  be  thorough  to  be  efficient. 

Other  Remedies.  On  sucking  insects  other 
remedies  are  sometimes  used,  although  nicotine  is 
considered  the  best.  Fish  oil  soap,  kerosene  emul- 
sion, pyrethrum  (especially  good  on  some  thrips) 
and  carbolic  acid  solution. 

Scale  Insects 

These  come  under  the  sucking  insect  class  but  are 
different  in  that  their  bodies  are  coated  with  a  hard 
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turtle-back  covering  or  hard  scale.  Gloomy  scale 
attacks  Silver  Maples,  San  Jose  scale  attacks  fruit 
trees,  and  other  scales  attack  shrubs,  such  as  Bar- 
berry and  Firethorn. 

Control.  Scale  on  fruit  trees  is  controlled  by 
spraying  in  Winter  time  with  strong,  concentrated 
lime  sulphur.  (Liquid  one  gallon  to  eight  gallons 
water.) 

Scale  on  shrubs  and  Maple  trees  is  controlled  by 
heavy  oil  sprays,  several  of  which  may  be  bought 
of  seedsmen. 

Borers 

This  group  of  insects  is  hard  to  control.  They 
burrow  into  the  stalks  of  trees,  shrubs  and  vege- 
tables where  sprays  do  not  reach  them.  Uusually 
it  is  best  to  destroy  the  affected  parts  or  else  dig 
the  borers  out  with  a  knife  or  wire.  Borers  in  large  trees 
or  roots  of  trees  may  be  gassed  by  shooting  a  few  drops 
of  carbon  bisulphide  into  the  hole  with  an  eye- 
dropper  and  plugging  the  hole  at  once  with  gum 
or  wax. 

Whale  oil  soap,  lime  and  carbolic  acid  solutions 
sprayed  on  the  trunks  check  the  borer's  activity. -<'' 

Bark  Beetles 

In  recent  years  great  damage  has  sometimes  oc- 
curred in  groves  of  Cedrus  deodara  evergreen  trees 
from  bark  beetles  which  bore  into  the  bark  and  tun- 
nel just  under  the  bark  in  the  sap  of  the  plant. 
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There  is  no  way  now  known  to  kill  them  effec- 
tively, but  a  good  preventive  measure  is  to  fertilize 
the  trees  near  the  drip  of  the  limbs  in  February, 
March  or  April  with  bonemeal  and  nitrate  of  soda 
or  8-4-4  commercial  fertilizer.  The  amount  used 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  trees.  Trees  sixteen  feet 
high  may  use  two  or  three  pounds  per  tree. 

This  fertilizer  causes  more  rapid  growth  and  more 
sap  so  that  the  heavy  flow  of  sap  hinders  the  work 
of  the  beetles. 

Another  remedy  is  to  spray  or  paint  the  trunks 
and  large  branches  with  whale  oil  soap  and  lime 
trunk  wash.     This  helps  to  repel  the  insects. 

Cutworms 

The  common  smooth  cutworms  are  well  known 
to  all  gardeners  who  find  their  tender  young  plants 
being  cut  off  near  the  top  of  the  ground.  Usually 
the  worms  are  found  hiding  under  clods  near  the 
plant  in  daytime,  while  at  night  they  come  out  and 
get  busy  cutting  down  the  plant.  One  cutworm 
can  kill  many  plants  in  one  night. 

Control.  Cutworms  may  be  hunted  and  killed 
or  they  may  be  poisoned  with  a  poison  mash  mixture. 

Two  or  three  level  tablespoonfuls  of  arsenate  of 
lead  mixed  with  five  pounds  of  dry  wheat  bran, 
made  moist  with  four  or  more  quarts  of  water  and 
a  half  pint  of  molasses  to  sweeten,  all  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  added  to 
flavor,  is  ideal  for  cutworms.     Scatter  this  freshly 
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made  mixture  near  the  plants  affected  late  in  the 
afternoon.     This  may  be  repeated  for  best  results. 

Red  Spiders 

These  insects  cause  much  trouble  on  ornamental 
plants.  They  are  so  small  it  is  difficult  to  see  them, 
but  the  older  ones  have  red  bodies  and  usually  are 
protected  by  a  tiny  web  underneath  the  leaves  of 
the  plants.  The  leaves  curl  up  and  change  color 
when  badly  affected. 

Control.  Dusting  or  spraying  with  flowers  of 
sulphur  is  a  good  remedy.  Soap  and  water  or  kero- 
sene emulsion,  if  carefully  used,  are  also  good. 
Where  a  good  spray  pump  or  strong  hose  is  avail- 
able, they  may  be  controlled  with  a  hard  spray  of 
water  or  soapy  water. 

Mexican  Bean  Beetles 

This  insect,  which  comes  from  the  same  country 
as  the  boll  weevil  and  potato  bug  hail  from,  is  a  bad 
customer.  Damage  has  been  enormous  in  the  Pied- 
mont section  of  the  Southeast  in  the  last  few  years. 
This  beetle  has  clung  to  the  preferred  higher  alti- 
tudes, and  as  advanced  even  as  far  as  Canada  in  a 
few  years. 

Control.  The  insects,  both  young  and  old,  feed 
on  the  under  sides  of  Bean  leaves  and  dusts  or  sprays 
used  must  be  applied  so  that  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  are  coated  with  poison. 

Calcium  arsenate,  one  part  to  nine  parts  of  hy- 
drated  lime,  is  recommended,  although  a  new  poison, 
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magnesium  arsenate,  one  part  to  three  or  five  parts 
of  hydrated  lime,  has  given  best  results. 

A  good  dust  gun  is  necessary,  and  poisoning  is 
done  while  the  morning  dew  is  on  the  plants. 

Fruit  Tree  Pests 

The  spraying  for  control  of  insects  and  diseases 
of  fruit  trees  has  been  discussed.  See  Chapter  X, 
The  Home  Orchard. 

Diseases 
Powdery  Mildew 

of  Roses,  Phlox,  etc.,  is  caused  by  spores  or  fungi 
and  makes  the  leaves  appear  coated  with  a  pow- 
dery mass  and  curl  up. 

Control.  The  best  control  is  obtained  by  using 
a  dust  mixture  made  of  one  part  of  powdered  arse- 
nate of  lead  and  nine  parts  of  powdered  sulphur. 
The  arsenate  may  be  left  off,  but  it  is  beneficial  in 
keeping  the  sulphur  from  lumping  and  controls  any 
leaf-eating  insect  which  may  be  around. 

Black  Spot 

This  is  a  familiar  disease  of  Rose  leaves.  The 
black  spots  are  small  at  first  and  increase  in  size 
until  almost  the  entire  leaf  is  affected. 

Control.  Black  spot  is  controlled  by  dusting 
with  sulphur,  as  outlined  above  for  the  control  of 
powdery  mildew.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  a  good 
remedy  also,  which  has  the  disadvantage  of  dis- 
coloring the  foliage. 
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Other  aids  in  controlling  diseases,  such  as  mildew 
and  black  spot,  are  as  follows:  Promoting  vigorous 
growth  by  cultivation  and  fertilization,  sanitation 
or  cleaning  up  and  removing  diseased  parts,  and 
growing  varieties  of  plants  resistant  to  the  diseases. 

Cankers 

This  term  applies  to  the  diseased  and  deadened 
portions  of  the  stems  of  plants.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  cankers  but  treatment  is  similar  in  most 
cases. 

Before  growth  starts  in  Spring,  the  trees  or  shrubs 
should  be  carefully  gone  over  and  all  diseased  por- 
tions cut  out  entirely,  removed  and  destroyed.  Each 
time  a  cut  is  made,  the  pruning  shears  should  be 
dipped  into  a  solution  made  of  one  ounce  40  per  cent 
formaldehyde  to  two  gallons  of  water.  This  disin- 
fects the  shears  and  prevents  the  spores  of  the  fun- 
gus from  being  carried  from  one  branch  to  another. 

Two  Chief  Fungicides 

The  two  spraying  materials  of  greatest  use  in  the 
control  of  all  common  diseases  of  plants  are  sulphur 
and  bluestone.  The  sulphur  is  sometimes  dusted  on, 
just  as  it  is,  while  the  bluestone  (Copper  sulphate) 
is  usually  combined  with  lime  to  form  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  The  ratio  for  making  Bordeaux  is  usually 
four  pounds  quick  or  unslaked  lime,  and  fifty  gal- 
lons of  water.  It  may  be  purchased  from  seedsmen 
in  dry  form,  already  prepared,  with  directions  for 
adding  water  before  use. 
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Prevent  Diseases 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  diseases  should  be 
prevented  and  not  cured.  If  a  Rose  bush  had  severe 
leaf  spots  the  preceding  season,  the  dusting  of  sul- 
phur or  spraying  with  Bordeaux  should  begin  when 
the  leaves  have  just  formed,  before  the  disease 
starts.  This  applies  to  other  plants  and  diseases  as 
well.  Start  early  with  control  measures  and  success 
will  be  greater. 

Combination  Sprays 

There  are  now  on  the  market  a  number  of  sprays, 
such  as  Bordeaux  and  arsenate  combined,  so  that 
the  one  spraying  controls  diseases  and  leaf-eating 
insects.  There  are  several  other  good  combination 
sprays  which  save  time  in  applying. 

Dusters  and  Sprayers 

Manufacturers  are  gradually  meeting  the  demand 
for  inexpensive  hand  dusters  and  sprayers  designed 
for  the  home  owner  who  has  only  a  few  plants  to 
care  for.  There  are  many  types  and  sizes  now  on 
the  market,  usually  sold  by  leading  seedsmen  and 
hardware  dealers.  A  size  and  type  of  duster  or 
sprayer  may  now  be  found  to  fit  the  individual  needs 
of  all  home  owners  interested  in  the  upkeep  of 
their  beautiful  plants. 


Chapter  XII 
Calendar  for  the  Home  Grounds 

THIS  calendar  is  based  on  the  Piedmont  section 
of  the  Southeast,  with  which  the  writer  is  more 
familiar.  In  the  lower  or  coastal  regions  the  dates 
should  be  moved  up  three  or  more  weeks  in  Spring, 
and  made  slightly  later  in  Autumn,  depending  on 
the  climate  and  seasonal  differences.  In  the  moun- 
tainous and  upper  South  regions  the  reverse  is  true. 
In  the  extreme  lower  South  and  Florida  there 
is  little  need  for  a  calendar  as  the  climate  is  so 
equable  that  there  is  little  change  in  the  seasons. 

January 

Fruits,  Trees  and  Shrubs 

Continue  to  plant  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  shade 
trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  ornamental  stock.  If  the 
ground  is  slightly  frozen  in  early  morning,  planting 
may  be  delayed  until  the  ground  thaws  out  during 
mid-day. 

Pruning  of  all  fruit  trees  and  Grape  vines  may  be 
continued  from  the  last  month  and  should  be  fin- 
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ished  before  February  or  before  the  dormant  or 
Winter  clear-up  spray  is  applied. 

Strong  lime-sulphur  is  used  now  on  all  fruit  trees 
to  control  scale  and  prevent  leaf  curl,  and  heavy  oil 
sprays  used  on  Maples  or  shrubs  having  scale  on 
them. 

Grape  vines,  as  they  are  trimmed,  may  be  cut 
into  short  lengths  and  cuttings  stuck  in  the  ground 
out  of  doors  or  in  hotbeds  or  frames. 

Shrubs,  such  as  Crapemyrtle,  Abelia  and  Hy- 
drangea which  bloom  in  Summer  should  be  pruned 
now. 

Flowers 

Sweet  Peas  may  still  be  planted  in  trenches  six  or 
eight  inches  deep  and  covered  4  inches. 
Vegetables 

In  the  lower  south  early  cool  season  vegetables 
may  be  planted  but  it  is  best  to  wait  in  the  upper 
south. 

February 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Lawns 

Continue  to  plant  all  shrubs,  trees  and  vines,  and 
in  case  of  freezing  weather,  wait  for  the  ground  to 
thaw  out.  Wet  weather  does  not  hurt  if  loose,  sandy 
loam  or  woods  earth  is  mixed  in  the  holes. 

Finish  pruning  trees  and  Grape  vines  for  if  vines 
are  pruned  after  the  sap  starts  rising,  they  will  bleed 
and  be  weakened. 
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Finish  the  Winter  spraying  with  lime  sulphur 
before  growth  starts. 

Lawns  should  now  have  a  coating  of  barnyard 
manure,  bone-meal,  tankage  or  cotton  seed  meal  as 
well  as  a  coating  of  8-4-4  fertilizer. 

Shade  trees  and  fruit  trees  should  now  be  fertilized 
with  the  same  materials  mentioned  above,  as  it  is 
important  that  they  have  food  available  for  early 
growth. 

February  is  the  best  month  for  the  annual  heavy 
Winter  pruning  of  Roses  and  many  broad-leaved 
evergreens,  such  as  Ligustrums,  as  there  is  little 
danger  then  of  Winter  killing  of  branches  remaining 
on  the  plants. 

Flowers 

Sweet  Peas  may  be  planted  in  deep  trenches. 

Pansy  plants  may  be  planted  out  of  doors  and  a 
light    coating    of   manure    and    leaves    applied. 

Seeds  of  many  perennials,  such  as  Phlox,  Dahlias, 
etc.  may  be  started  in  hotbeds. 

Flower  beds  should  be  coated  with  a  layer  of  barn- 
yard manure. 

Vegetables 

In  the  hotbed  Lettuce  seed  may  be  sown  as  well 
as  other  cool  season  vegetables. 

In  late  February  Sweet  Potatoes  may  be  bedded 
in  protected  beds  or  hotbeds  to  furnish  plants  in  a 
few  weeks  for  out  of  door  planting. 
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Irish  Potatoes  are  planted  about  the  time  the 
ground  ceases  to  freeze  in  late  February. 

March 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Lawns 

All  pruning  and  Winter  spraying  of  fruit  trees 
should  have  been  completed  before  March. 

The  spray  for  control  of  worms  in  the  fruit  is 
applied  about  one  week  after  fruit  trees  are  in  full 
bloom,  and  the  arsenate  added  to  sprays  for  rot  is 
applied  every  two  weeks  or  so  thereafter. 

All  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  must  be  set  out  this 
month  before  leaves  have  made  much  growth. 

Fertilize  all  ornamental  plants  and  trees  that  were 
not  fertilized  in  February  and  top  dress  the  lawn, 
using  either  8-4-4  commercial,  bonemeal,  tankage  or 
barnyard  manure. 

Cultivate  the  soil  an  inch  or  two  in  depth  around 
all  plants  to  promote  growth. 

The  evergreen  lawn  may  be  sown  this  month  if 
the  soil  has  been  properly  prepared. 

Flowers 

The  planting  of  Petunias  and  other  annual  flower 
seed  in  boxes  for  transplanting  in  April  may  be  done 
now. 

By  the  last  of  the  month,  or  when  leaves  begin 
coming  out  on  deciduous  trees,  all  Spring  blooming 
annuals  and  many  perennial  flowers  may  be  planted. 
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Vegetables 

All  the  cool  season  vegetables,  Beets,  Cabbage, 
Carrots,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Kale,  Lettuce,  Onions, 
Parsley,  Parsnips,  English  Peas,  Irish  Potatoes, 
Radishes,  Salsify,  Spinach  and  Turnips,  may  be 
planted  in  March,  and  many  of  these  will  be  ready 
for  use  in  a  few  weeks. 

April 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Lawns 

Fertilize  all  plants  that  were  not  fertilized  in  March 
or  February.  Small  amounts  of  nitrate  of  soda  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be  applied  now  for  ex- 
cellent results,  especially  around  the  fruit  trees. 

Continue  to  spray  the  fruit  trees  for  rot  and  worms. 
Prevention  is  far  better  than  cures. 

Watch  the  ornamental  shrubs  for  plant  lice  and 
leaf-eating  insects  and  spray  when  necessary. 

Cultivate  all  plants  every  ten  days  or  so.  Water 
when  necessary,  giving  a  heavy  soaking.  Never  water 
lightly. 

On  the  young  lawn  a  light  application  of  nitrate  of 
soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  will  quickly  increase 
growth. 

Flowers 

All  annuals  for  Spring  or  Summer  blooming,  not 
already  planted,  should  be  planted  in  April. 

Perennials,  such  as  Phlox,  Chrysanthemums, 
Dahlias,   Rudbeckias   and  many  others,   should   be 
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divided  and  reset  now.    Dig  and  reset  the  Canna, 
Gladiolus  and  Caladium  bulbs,  after  dividing  them. 
Bedding  plants,  such  as  Coleus,  Geraniums  and 
Alternantheras  should  now  be  planted. 

Vegetables 

Continue  to  plant  the  cool  season  vegetables  listed 
under  March,  except  English  Peas  and  Irish  Potatoes, 
which  should  have  already  been  planted. 

When  all  danger  of  frost  is  past,  about  the  middle 
of  April,  the  warm  season  vegetables  may  be  planted. 
Among  these  are  Beans  of  all  kinds,  hardy  field  Peas, 
Corn,  Cucumber,  Eggplant,  Squash,  Muskmelon, 
Okra,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  and  Tomato. 

May 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Lawns 

Continue  to  spray  trees  for  control  of  rots  and 
worms.  Watch  for  borers  around  the  trunk  or  base 
of  tree  and  dig  them  out.  Thin  the  fruit  on  peach 
trees  if  it  is  thick.   Larger  fruit  will  result. 

Prune  all  flowering  shrubs  that  have  finished 
blooming.  This  is  very  important  at  this  time  so  that 
new  shoots  will  have  tim.e  to  develop  for  next  season's 
blooming  period.  Begin  shearing  coniferous  ever- 
greens so  that  the  new  growth  will  be  compact  and 
stately. 

Continue  to  fertilize  and  cultivate  often  around  all 
plants. 
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Keep  the  lawn  trimmed  closely  for  a  good  turf. 
Nitrate  or  ammonia  may  be  applied  lightly  if  growth 
is  not  good. 

Flowers 

Flowers  mentioned  under  April  may  also  be  planted 
in  May  with  good  results.  Especially  is  May  a  good 
time  to  plant  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums  and  other 
late  Summer  or  Fall  blooming  flowers.  Most  growers 
prefer  May  for  planting  these  as  better  Fall  blooms 
and  stems  result,  it  is  claimed. 

Keep  the  soil  stirred  often  in  the  flower  beds  and 
set  Marigold  or  other  plants  in  the  old  Tulip  or  Nar- 
cissus beds  when  they  have  finished  blooming. 

Vegetables 

Continue  to  plant  Lettuce  if  it  can  be  shaded  with 
lath  screens  in  beds.  It  will  not  grow  well  in  the  open 
sun  when  it  is  hot. 

Continue  to  plant  all  the  warm  season  vegetables, 
especially  Beans,  Corn  and  Tomatoes  for  a  succession 
of  crops.  As  the  cool  season  vegetables  are  harvested, 
fill  in  the  spaces  with  the  warm  season  plants  listed 
under  April. 

Keep  the  ground  well  cultivated  and  watch  for 
insects  and  diseases  so  that  remedies  may  be  applied 
in  time.  For  quicker  growth  apply  small  quantities 
of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia — one 
pound  to  a  row  fifty  feet  long. 
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groupeo  diong  doorway  also  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
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June 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Lawns 

Continue  to  prune  any  shrubs  that  have  finished 
blooming,  and  shear  any  evergreens  which  need 
shaping  or  which  have  irregular  growth. 

Watch  for  insects  and  diseases  and  apply  spray  in 
time. 

Watch  for  dead  limbs  in  trees  or  shrubs  and  prune 
them  out.  If  the  wound  is  large,  paint  with  white 
lead  paint.  Fill  all  cavities  in  trees  after  getting  out 
all  decayed  tissue.  Summer  is  the  time  to  get  in  tree 
surgery  that  is  needed. 

As  the  Dewberries,  Raspberries  or  Blackberries 
finish  bearing,  cut  out  old  growth,  which  is  about 
half,  and  shorten  the  new  growth  as  it  develops. 

Flowers 

Continue  to  plant  Petunias,  Nasturtiums,  Mari- 
golds, and  nearly  all  quick  Summer  blooming  annuals. 
Spaces  in  the  Spring  bulb  garden  may  be  used  if 
there  is  no  other  place. 

Rose  bushes  that  were  fertilized  two  months  ago 
need  more  fertilizer  now.  Use  bonemeal,  8-4-4  com- 
mercial fertilizer,  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  stirring  in  small  quantities,  about  one  foot 
from  the  plants.  Keep  all  blooms  cut  before  they 
shatter.  Cut  long  stems  as  this  gives  Summer  prun- 
ing and  keeps  the  plant  from  producing  too  many 
small  flowers. 
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Continue  to  plant  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums  and 
Gladiolus  for  late  Summer  and  Fall  blooming. 

Keep  all  plants  thoroughly  worked,  and  water 
when  necessary,  either  late  in  the  afternoon  or  early 
in  the  morning.  Never  sprinkle  plants  or  lawn  lightly 
as  it  does  more  harm  than  good,  in  that  it  makes  the 
roots  hunt  the  surface  and  they  dry  out  later. 

Vegetables 

In  June  the  Summer  vegetables  may  continue  to 
be  planted  for  late  Summer  harvesting.  Corn,  Beans 
and  Tomatoes  especially  are  useful  late  in  the  season. 
Cantaloupes,  Squash  and  Cucumbers  may  yet  be 
planted  if  there  are  not  enough  already  coming  on. 
Sweet  Potatoes  may  be  used  to  fill  in  behind  a  crop 
that  has  just  finished. 

Keep  the  ground  stirred  around  all  plants  once  a 
week  or  ten  days  apart.  This  is  very  simple  but  it  is 
most  important  for  the  sake  of  the  plants. 

July 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Lawns 

Trimming  out  of  old  wood  of  shrubs  and  trees  may 
be  continued.  As  soon  as  leaf-eating  insects  appear, 
use  arsenate  of  lead  spray  before  much  damage  has 
been  done. 

If  you  take  a  trip  away  from  home,  see  that  a 
reliable  person  looks  after  the  plants.  The  hot,  dry 
weather  is  very  hard  on  young  and  exposed  plants 
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and  heavy  watering  and  regular  cultivation  is  some- 
times very  necessary  to  keep  them  looking  good. 

Keep  the  broad  leaved  evergreens  trimmed  and 
shapely.  If  new  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  too  long, 
they  will  take  more  cutting  later  and  keep  the  bush 
from  filling  out  properly. 

Keep  the  lawn  mowed  often,  and  feed  and  water 
when  necessary. 

Pick  up  all  decayed  or  wormy  pieces  of  fruit  which 
have  fallen  under  the  trees  in  the  orchard.  These 
should  be  destroyed  as  they  carry  insects  and  diseases 
over  for  another  year.  Cut  out  all  broken  limbs  in 
the  trees  now  as  this  keeps  out  the  shot  hole  borers. 

Flowers 

Collect  and  save  seed  from  any  flowers  you  are 
especially  fond  of  that  are  through  blooming  and  are 
ripening  seed.  Do  not  allow  seed  pods  to  form  on 
any  other  plants  as  they  stop  the  blooming  period 
and  lessen  growth. 

Pick  out  the  extra  shoots  or  "suckers"  which  form 
between  leaves  and  main  stalk  on  Dahlias  and  Chrys- 
anthemums so  that  stronger  blooming  branches  will 
result.  Cultivate  often  and  fertilize  with  liquid 
manure,  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
using  small  quantities,  (a  double  handful  dissolved  in 
one  and  one-half  gallons  of  water)  of  the  last  two. 

Vegetables 

Lookout  Mountain  Irish  Potatoes  should  now  be 
planted  for  a  Fall  crop  of  Potatoes.    Continue  to 
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grow  Lettuce  in  protected  beds  or  frames  where  the 
hot  sun  is  kept  out  by  a  lath  screen  and  where  proper 
watering  may  be  done. 

Beans  may  still  be  planted  if  the  bean  beetle  is 
controlled. 

August 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Lawns 

Watch  the  fruit  trees  for  the  presence  of  the  shot 
hole  borer.  The  small  shot-like  holes  in  the  limbs 
usually  have  sap  or  gum  running  out.  These  branches 
should  be  cut  out  and  destroyed. 

Shrubs  may  now  be  propagated  from  green  wood 
(present  season's  growth)  cuttings.  They  must  be 
cut  about  six  inches  long  and  inserted  five  inches  in 
clear,  moist  sand  in  frames  well  protected  from  wind 
by  planks  on  the  sides  and  from  the  sun  by  a  double 
lath  screen  on  top.  In  November  these  will  be  ready 
to  transplant  to  beds  of  rich  soil. 

Continue  to  cultivate  the  shrubs  and  water  any 
plants  heavily  when  necessary. 

Where  a  lawn  is  to  be  planted  with  an  evergreen 
grass  mixture  in  the  Fall,  the  soil  should  be  plowed 
in  August  if  there  is  a  crop  of  Peas  to  be  turned  under 
for  soil  improvement. 

Flowers 

Continue  to  prune  out  suckers  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  on  Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums  and  remove 
extra  flower  buds  as  well  so  that  larger  and  better 
flowers  will  result. 
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Fertilize  with  liquid  manure  every  two  weeks  or 
oftener  now,  or  else  use  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia  in  small  quantities. 

Cut  out  old  woody  growth  in  the  Rose  bushes  and 
shorten  some  leading  branches  so  that  growth  and 
blooms  for  Fall  Roses  will  be  vigorous.  Work  the 
plants  and  fertilize  again. 

Vegetables 

Turnips  for  Fall  and  Winter  use  should  be  planted 
now.  Make  a  good  rich  seed  bed  and  cover  the  seed 
very  lightly.  Lettuce  may  be  planted  in  protected 
beds  as  the  sun  is  too  hot  for  it  now  in  the  open. 
Kale  may  be  planted  to  furnish  early  Fall  greens. 

Keep  the  vegetable  garden  well  worked.  Remove 
old  plants  after  harvesting  is  over,  and  have  the 
ground  plowed  or  spaded  for  the  Fall  vegetable 
garden.  Do  not  leave  old  Bean  plants  for  the  Bean 
Beetle  to  pass  the  Fall  and  Winter  in  happy  con- 
tentment. Do  not  allow  Okra  pods  to  stay  on  the 
plants  and  mature.  Keep  them  cut  often  and  small 
and  tender  new  ones  will  continue  to  be  produced. 

September 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Lawns 

See  that  all  diseased  and  broken  limbs  are  re- 
moved from  trees  and  shrubs  and  continue  to  watch 
for  diseases  and  insects. 
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Cultivation  now  will  keep  the  plants  in  a  vigorous 
condition  and  make  the  yard  beautiful  during  lovely 
Fall  weather  to  follow. 

The  lawn  should  be  kept  trimmed  to  furnish  a 
beautiful  carpet  for  the  Fall  season. 

If  a  new  lawn  is  to  be  planted  with  an  evergreen 
mixture,  preparation  should  start  early  this  month. 
After  plowing  or  spading  and  raking  the  soil,  fer- 
tilizers should  be  put  on  and  raked  in,  after  a  rain 
settles  the  soil  and  makes  a  good  "season"  in  the 
ground.  The  seed  is  planted  this  month  or  early  in 
October. 

Flowers 

If  there  are  many  beautiful  Dahlias,  Roses  or 
Chrysanthemums,  assist  your  neighbors  in  promoting 
a  Fall  flower  show  early  in  October.  Tune  up  your 
plants  for  the  event  by  constant  fertilization  with 
liquid  manure,  thinning  of  buds  and  cultivation. 

Peonies  and  Iris  may  be  planted  late  this  month. 
Look  over  catalogs  of  Spring  bulbs  and  get  ready  to 
begin  planting  them  next  month. 

Keep  the  flower  and  shrubbery  beds  neatly  edged 
up  with  a  square,  short  spade. 

Vegetables 

Nearly  all  of  the  cool  season  vegetables  may  be 
planted  this  month.  Some  of  the  quick  growing  sorts 
such  as  Lettuce,  Radish  and  Kale,  will  furnish  food 
before  cold  weather  if  seasons  are  good.  Others  will 
be  ready  during  the  Winter  and  early  Spring. 
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Plant  this  month  out  of  doors,  Collard  plants, 
Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  plants,  Onion  sets.  Kale, 
Spinach,  Turnips,  Salsify,  Parsley,  Parsnips,  Lettuce, 
Radishes,  Beets  and  Carrots. 

After  plowing  the  garden,  a  heavy  coating  of  barn- 
yard manure  will  help  produce  vigorous  crops. 

Clean  up  the  remains  of  the  old  Summer  vegetables 
that  are  harvested. 

October 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Lawns 

If  the  new  evergreen  lawn  was  not  planted  in 
September,  it  should  be  sown  this  month  without 
delay,  as  it  should  gain  headway  before  freezing 
weather  comes. 

If  your  lawn  is  Bermuda  grass,  which  turns  brown 
and  dead  on  top  during  the  Winter,  sow  some  white 
Dutch  Clover  and  Italian  Rye  grass  on  top  of  the 
Bermuda  sod  and  rake  it  in  when  the  ground  is  loose 
this  month.  This  will  give  a  green  lawn  in  Winter 
and  early  Spring.  Follow  directions  under  Chapter 
III  on  lawns. 

Order  and  look  over  the  nursery  catalogs  and  be 
prepared  for  planting  next  month. 

Flowers 

This  is  an  excellent  month  to  order  and  plant  all 
the  Spring  flowering  bulbs — Narcissus,  Iris,  Tulips 
Hyacinths  and  Peonies. 
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Every  two  or  three  years  at  this  time  dig,  divide 
and  replant  your  bulbs  as  strong,  new  bulbs  will  have 
developed.     Divide  Peonies  after  five  years. 

Transfer  to  larger  pots  any  pot  plants  which  have 
grown  larger  during  the  Summer. 

Help  the  neighbors  of  your  community  to  hold  a 
Dahlia  show  this  month. 

Continue  to  disbud,  fertilize  and  spray  Chrys- 
anthemums to  get  them  ready  for  their  great  burst  of 
bloom  next  month. 

Vegetables 

Continue  to  plant  this  month  all  cool  season  vege- 
tables which  you  did  not  get  planted  last  month. 
(See  September.) 

Dissolve  a  double  handful  of  nitrate  of  soda  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia  in  a  gallon  or  two  of  water  and 
pour  a  little  near  the  young  plants  beginning  to  grow. 
It  will  help  them  get  started  before  cold  weather. 

Hotbeds  and  coldframes  should  be  made  ready  now 
for  use  next  month.    (See  chapter  on  Vegetables.) 

November 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Lawns 

Now  is  an  excellent  time  to  begin  planting  all  kinds 
of  shade  and  fruit  trees,  Grape  vines.  Strawberry 
plants  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds.  (See  chapters  on 
Trees  and  Shrubs.) 

"Plan  before  you  plant"  is  an  excellent  motto  to 
follow  this  month  or  any  other  month. 
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If  you  have  any  trees  or  shrubs  that  need  moving, 
this  is  an  excellent  time  to  do  so.  Always  prune  off 
part  of  the  top  to  balance  the  loss  of  roots  in  moving 
plants  and  don't  forget  to  trim  off  broken  roots  so 
they  will  heal  over  better. 

Plant  a  nice  Rose  garden  this  month.  (See  chapter 
on  Roses.) 

If  the  evergreen  lawn  or  Winter  lawn  was  not 
planted  in  September  and  October,  it  should  be 
planted  early  in  November  or  it  will  be  too  late. 

Be  certain  to  prune  the  Scuppernong  grape  vines 
late  this  month  so  that  they  will  not  bleed  or  lose  sap. 

Flowers 

If  Chrysanthemums  are  grown  in  your  community 
now  is  a  fine  time  to  stage  a  Chrysanthemum  show, 
early  in  the  month.  Flowers  are  now  becoming  scarce 
and  a  show  is  appreciated. 

The  Spring  flowering  bulbs  mentioned  under 
October  may  also  be  planted  this  month. 

Sow  Sweet  Pea  seed  late  this  month,  in  furrows 
six  or  eight  inches  deep,  covering  the  seed  four  or 
five  inches. 

Vegetables 

Some  of  the  hardiest  of  the  cool  season  v^egetables 
may  be  planted  this  month  for  late  Winter  and  early 
Spring  use.  Among  them  are  Spinach,  Kale,  Mustard 
for  greens  and  Onion  sets. 

The  hotbeds  and  coldframes  should  now  be  planted 
with  Lettuce  and  radishes  for  early  Winter  use. 
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Tops  of  old  Asparagus  plants  should  be  cut  down 
and  burned  and  a  layer  of  manure  spread  on  the 
Asparagus  bed.   Young  plants  may  be  set  now. 

Cultivate  the  young  cool  season  vegetables  and 
force  them  to  grow  fast  before  freezing  weather 
begins. 

December 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Lawns 

The  annual  heavy  Winter  pruning  of  fruit  trees 
and  Grape  vines  should  commence  this  month. 
After  pruning  is  completed,  carry  away  and  burn  all 
cut  off  branches;  then  spray  trees  with  strong  lime 
sulphur  solution  to  control  scale  and  clean  up  the 
trees. 

Shrubs  which  bloomed  in  late  Summer,  as  Crape- 
myrtle,  Abelia,  and  Hydrangea  may  be  pruned  now 
and  cuttings  rooted  in  hotbeds  with  sand.  Grape 
cuttings  may  also  be  rooted  now. 

On  the  young  lawn  broadcast  a  light  coating  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  promote 
quick  growth. 

Apply  barnyard  manure  around  all  shrubs  and 
trees  out  fro?n  the  tree  or  bush  near  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  Do  not  bank  it  up  against  the  trunks  of 
the  trees. 

Flowers 

Any  Spring  blooming  bulbs  not  already  planted 
may  be  planted  early  this  month.     Cover  the  beds 
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slightly  with  manure  and  decaying  leaves  as  a  pro- 
tection against  freezing  weather. 

Pansy  plants  not  set  out  last  month  may  be  planted 
now  and  protected  a  little  while  young  with  a  mulch. 

A  little  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  dis- 
solved in  water  and  sprinkled  in  the  potted  plants 
will  help  them  to  keep  vigorous. 

Vegetables 

Take  good  care  of  the  Lettuce  and  other  hotbed 
and  coldframe  crops  this  month.  Control  the  tem- 
perature and  moisture  and  excellent  crops  will  soon 
be  ready  to  eat. 
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